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On the 2nd of July, 1875, Mr. Holmes, the British Consul in 
Bosnia, reported to Lord Derby that there was “disturbance in the 
Herzegovina.” 


**The Governor-General,” Mr. Holmes was informed, ‘‘ had at present no 
intention of sending troops against the insurgents, but will prevent their 
efforts to extend their revolt by surrounding their districts with policemen, 
and he will probably send some of the notables of Serajevyo to endeavour to 
bring them to reason.” 


Such were the small beginnings of the insurrection, which con- 
tinued and extended its course until, on the 2nd July, 1876, the 
Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs was telegraphing to the 
Turkish Ambassador in London that Servia and Montenegro had 
declared war against the Porte. 

As to the origin of the insurrection, Mr. Holmes wrote as 
follows :— 


‘‘ Early last winter, some hundred and sixty-four of the inhabitants of the 
district of Nevessin left their homes and went into Montenegro. After 
remaining there some months, however, they petitioned tho Porte to be 
allowed to return to Nevessin. The Governor-General advised the Porte to 
reply, that as they had chosen to leave their country for Montenegro, they 
might remain there. The Government, however, decided to accept their 
request, and allowed them to return. Shortly afterwards they appeared in 
revolt, declared that they were oppressed, refusing to pay their taxes, or to 
admit the police among them, and they have been endeavouring by intimida- 
tion to cause their neighbours in the surrounding districts to join them. The 
Mutesarif of Mostar invited them to come to that place to state their grievances, 
which he assured them would be redressed, but they refused, and the Governor- 
General tells me that they cut to pieces a man quite unconnected with them 
who had gone to Mostar to seek redress for some grievance, and threatened with 
the same fate any within their reach who should do so in future.” 


A few days later, writes Mr. Holmes, the disaffected peasants 


(1) Papers presented to Parliament by command of her Majesty: Turkey, No. 2, 
No. 3, and No. 4, 1876. 
Vor. XX. N.S. U 
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attacked and captured a caravan laden with rice, sugar, and coffee ; 
murdered and decapitated five Turkish travellers ; drove away forty 
police placed in the defile of Stolatz ; intercepted various roads, and 
made them unsafe for travelling Mussulmans; and, finally, “ are 
endeavouring to force others to join them by burning the houses of 
those who refuse to do so, and by other means of intimidation.” 
Towards the end of the third month from the beginning of the 
insurrection, Consul Holmes was joined with the Consuls of the 
other Great Powers in a mission, the purpose of which was to assure 
the insurgents that the Great Powers would give them no aid, and 
to advise them to communicate directly with the agents of the Porte, 
which was prepared to consider their complaints. From the report 
of Mr. Holmes of the failure of this mission, we take a passage 
which completes the British Consul’s view of these transactions :— 


‘*T do not hesitate to declare that the oppression in the Herzegovina in 
general is greatly exaggerated by the Christians, and that the discontent which 
undoubtedly exists against most of the chief Turkish landowners, and against 
the Zaptiehs and tax-farmers, has been the excuse rather than the cause of 
the revolt, which was assuredly arranged by Servian agitators and accomplished 
by force. The mass of the inhabitants, unarmed, had no choice. Their houses 
were devastated and their lives threatened, and they were ordered to follow 
their leaders. And now the ruin is such that those who wish to submit cannot. 


They have no homes to go to, and the armed bands threaten all who breathe a 
whisper of submission.” 


But the origin of the insurrection was traced from an earlier 
period by the Consul of another Great Power. That Consul begins 


by saying that the insurrection was caused by unusual maladminis- 
tration, and then proceeds :— 


‘‘ There were no foreign influences which caused the moyement, but cases of 
unusual maladministration. 

‘‘In the district of Nevesinje the farmers of taxes, the Christian Stanko 
Perinovo, of Mostar (at present a refugee in Ragusa), and the Mahomedans 
Forto and Ali Beg Redjipasics, endeavoured to collect the tithes with more 
than usual rigour and arbitrary power. The year 1874 had been a failure; in 
spite of this the tax-farmers had, according to their practice, valued the crops 
higher than the real proceeds, and instead of taking their share immediately 
after the harvest, they came to do so in January, 1875. The peasants, in order 
to live, had in the meantime sold a portion of the crops, or refused to comply 
with the exaggerated demands. This gave rise to all sorts of violence, people 
were deprived of all they had, and those who had little were beaten and 
imprisoned. The ‘ Kuczes’ (village chiefs), who complained to the Kaimakam 
on this proceeding of the tithe-farmers, were insulted and threatened with 


arrest. To escape from this they fled to Montenegro, where they arrived on 
the 20th of February. .. . 


‘‘In the meantime the tithe-farmers in Nevesinje continued their work, 
committing all sorts of injustice and violence, in which they were assisted by 


the Zaptiehs, or native gendarmerie. All complaints to the Kaimakam being 
in vain, the Christians decided to avoid the Kassaba, or district town, and 
declined to do any corvée. This resistance led to counter-measures on the part 
of the authorities, which intimidated some, but exasperated the great majority 
to such a point that, refusing to work for their landlords, they went with their 
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cattle to the mountains, and some of them sent over their families and goods t o 
Montenegro.” 

He goes on to say that in the end of March, in another district, 
called Bilek, severity and cruelty in enforcing an unusually severe 
task of forced labour ‘‘so exasperated the people, who had lost so 
much time with forced labour, that the chiefs of the clans decided 
to refuse not only this work, but every other, to keep aloof from 
the town, and to disobey the summons to appear before the tribunal ”’ 
in respect of the unperformed corvée. Ultimately most of the people 
took refuge in the mountains, while some of the chief men joined 
those from Nevesinje in Montenegro. In May, Dervish Pasha, the 
Governor-General, invited the refugees in Montenegro, as well as 
those in the mountains, to return, promising an amnesty. Some 
of those who returned were murdered. Other fugitive peasants, 
returning to another village, were subsequently murdered. Then 
some of the peasants got arms, probably from Montenegro. Gradu- 
ally it became known that they had resolved to demand the 
execution of the long-promised reforms (the reforms, in fact, of the 
firmans of 1839 and 1856, though these documents, so familiar 
as achievements of diplomacy, were quite unknown to the poor 
peasants) ; and also the abolition of tithe-farming, of forced labour, 
and of the employment of the police as tax-collectors. The demand 
of real religious equality exasperated in the highest degree every 
Mussulman ; the other demands exasperated the tithe-farmers and 
the official class. The Governor-General was inclined to concilia- 
tion, promised to use his influence at Constantinople in favour of 
concession, and meanwhile refused to give the Mussulmans arms. 


‘“When the Kaimakam communicates this to the Mussulmans they reply 
that they would defend themselves, and under the lead of Ali Bey Redjiparic! 
they break into the Government store and take all the breechloaders and 
ammunition. 

‘Thus, at the end of June both parties in Nevesinje stood face to face ready 
to fight, the Christians with few arms and no ammunition, and without know- 
ing whether and by whom they might be supported. In the other districts 
people were waiting to see what Nevesinje would do, but taking care not to 
provoke the Turks. 

‘*It would still have been in the power of the Government to prevent the 


rising by collecting at once a sufficient force to keep in check the Mussul- 
mans.” 


This, however, was not done, and the insurrection begins, not 
quite in the way described by Consul Holmes :— 


‘‘On the 1st of July the Mussulmans, who, provided with arms, patrolled 
through the plain of Nevesinje, kill some Christians who had returned ill to 
their homes. On this the Christians, divided into four bands, lay an ambush 
for the Turks, and succeed already on the 3rd in surrounding and massacring 





(1) Is this personage the before-mentioned Ali Beg Redjipasics ? 
U2 
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a band of Turks; and on the 6th they attack a column of provisions, escorted 
by frontier guards and armed citizens, and take away forty-seven horses. On 
the 7th there is another such small fight.” 


From these two narratives can probably be drawn a tolerably 
accurate picture of the real events. 

In the Herzegovina, as in Bosnia, the condition of things is 
such that an insurrection is always justified, if it is likely to be 
successful. The tyranny of a dominant religion is more active, 
and more constantly injurious, arrogant, and oppressive there, 
than in other provinces, because its members are far more 
numerous in proportion to the whole population, and include 
the owners of the land. The condition of the people is worse, 
because, though in no Turkish province is there in practice any 
limit to the exactions of the tithe-farmer and tax-farmer, in the 
Herzegovina and Bosnia these persons and the police, who are their 
agents, belong, the latter quite, and the former almost exclusively, 
to the dominant religion: and consequently there is no public 
opinion to qualify the spirit of exaction. For the same reason the 
system of forced labour takes more oppressive forms there than 
elsewhere ; and justice, which has to be bought almost everywhere in 
Turkey, is worst of all administered there, where the Mussulmans 
are numerous enough to fill all the judicial places, as well as to be 
parties and to furnish witnesses in almost every suit. Last of all, the 
cultivators are tenants at will, without conditions, of landlords not of 
another order only, but of another religion. In such provinces, it 
may be truly said that there is no limit to exactions; no man can 
call anything his own; and industry, on the part of Christians at all 
events, is useless except to the extent required to furnish the barest 
necessaries. If there could be any refuge for a people in such 
conditions of life, it must be in a strong executive. But the 
Governor-General and the chief officials of a Turkish province, 
receive and lose their offices at the will of the remote court. No 
part, indeed, of the Turkish system of government is a more 
frequent subject of complaint on the part of foreign Consuls, than 
this uncertain and generally short tenure of the highest offices ; and 
a Turkish provincial executive always may be, and generally is, at 
once the weakest and the most oppressive in the world. In 
other parts of European Turkey the condition of things may be 
more than tolerable. But in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, oppression 
extends to the smallest as well as the largest affairs and is ever 
present." 


(1) We extract from a most interesting “ Glance at Grievances’’ (Blue Book, Turkey, 
No. 2, p. 30), the following account of one among the many forms of oppression usual 
in the Herzegovina. Any one who has seen, or read accounts of, the methods of 
Oriental finance and administration, when not checked by an occasional Akbar or 
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Upon the majority of a subject population, the effect of such a 
state of things, when continued for generations, is that they become 
scarcely conscious of their degraded condition. These are the easy 
tempered and submissive, whose spirits are broken, and who have 
no desire beyond the instinctive wish to preserve their lives. No 
doubt in most even of these bitter resentments slumber, capable of 
being roused. Of the minority of such a population—the bold and 
spirited—on the other hand, not a few must be given to acts of 
violence and brigandage. Brigandage becomes a form of patriotism ; 
and even the better sort of people may prefer the chances of an 
insurrection or war to the misery and monotony of subjection. 
When hopes of foreign aid, or unusual wrongs, provoke a rising, 
these are the men who plunder caravans for the military chest, and 
burn the houses of their kinsmen for recruits. It is not a noble 


commencement of possible freedom, but its want of nobleness is one 
of the results of Turkish rule. 


Several circumstances favoured the rising of July, 1875, and 
have contributed to make its course, unlike that of the score 
or more of risings which have happened in various provinces 
of Turkey since 1858, a question of European concern, and a 
chapter of future history. At ‘the time of the outbreak, the 
weak or careless policy of the Grand Vizier Mahmoud, or mere 
want of funds, had left the insurgent districts with barely sufficient 


by English rule, will at once recognize the extreme probability that not a trifle is 
exaggerated. 

The method of collecting the tithes is as follows :— 

‘“‘ Private farmers buy the tithes by auction to the highest bidder, and it not unfre- 
quently happens that the produce is not equivalent to the exorbitant price paid to 
the Government by the farmers, and, as the latter wish to make a good profit anyhow, 
it follows that they avail themselves of any means to do so, and these are the most 
unjust extortion and arrogance. For example, the confederate speculators arrive in the 
villages of which they have bought the tithes, bringing with them their followers and 
horses. There they mostly behave as absolute masters, and they live at the expense of 
the poor peasants, who have to provide them with all they require for eating and 
drinking to any extent they please. There are, however, some rare exceptions to this 
conduct. So great is the expense of supplying the wants of these voracious oppressors, 
that the poor people are often obliged to borrow from them at usurious interest the very 
means to provide for them. 

“The ‘spahi’ or farmers of the tithes ought to see the thrashing of the grain, and 
when it is measured they ought to fix the proper tithes; but it is very difficult to get 
them to do this, for the most blustering and powerful tithe-farmers buy the tithes of 
many villages, and as they cannot be present at all of them, and will not trust to 
others, it is their pleasure to fix the tithes by an approximate calculation (‘tamin’) in 
which, of course, they set down more than there is. Jn vain the owner complains; he 
must be satisfied with his assessment, for he knows very well that the farmers are sure 
of Government support, and not unfrequently some of the most influential members of 
the Government act in concert with the speculating tithe-farmers. 

“Tt happens in many places, especially where there are fields, that the tithe-farmer 
leaves his grain as it were in deposit in some poor hut or shed in the village, with no 
one to look after it, and then if any damage or loss occurs, the peasants of the village 
are bound to make it good ’—and so on, beyond our limits for quotation. 
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troops for the most necessary garrisons; nor for many weeks was 
there an appreciable increase in the Imperial forces. By their 
knowledge of this, not only the insurgent leaders themselves, but 
the Slavonic committees in the adjoining Austrian|provinces, were 
no doubt encouraged to unusual exertions; while from the very 
earliest moment aid had doubtless come from Montenegro ; and this 
increased as time passed, until the foreign Consul, from whose 
report we have already quoted, was able to write, in words no doubt 
roughly accurate, that towards the end of August “ Montenegro 
now came forward as protector of the movement, and men, arms, 
and ammunition have come ever since from there.” But another 
spring of unwonted energy flowed from a more exalted quarter. 
While the refugees from Nevesinje and Bilek were at the Court of 
the Prince of Montenegro, the Emperor of Austria had visited 
Dalmatia. Words of warm sympathy with his Slavonic subjects, 
such as are not unusual and are certainly most becoming in the 
mouth of a Hapsburg Prince, no doubt fell, during the visit, from 
the Emperor. The meaning of these words, as they were reported 
from village to village, was exaggerated. It became the common 
topic of the bazaars that by purchase or otherwise the provinces 
bordering on Dalmatia, of the trade of which the ports of Dalmatia 
are the natural outlet, were about to pass into the hands of the 
House of Hapsburg. And gradually, as is reported, “The Chris- 


tians, with all their indolence, could not but take up the idea that 
this was so, and conceive hopes that their deliverance was at hand.” 


II. 


An apology is due for the length of the preliminary quotations and 
remarks that have been made. But they suggest an answer to the 
assumptions which have underlain every dispatch and every speech 
of the British Government on the question of this rising, until, 
within the last six weeks, the faint dawn of different ideas has 
appeared. Those assumptions are (1) that Austria and Russia, one 
almost exclusively, and the other to a very large extent, a Slavonic 
power, and obliged to reckon with Slavonic opinion, could, so long as 
there was no real promise of an improvement in the condition of the 
Christians, be reasonably expected to use the means necessary,—and in 
some quarters nothing short of force would have been sufficient,—to 
cut off the insurrection from the support of the neighbouring popula- 
tions; and (2) that the insurgents themselves could without extreme 
cruelty be asked to put faith in the promises of the Porte. It will 
startle some readers of the papers presented to Parliament, to see the 
sort of surprise and indignation with which Lord Derby, the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, and most of the British Consuls 
(though most notably Mr. Holmes), for months treat the omission to 
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starve the insurrection as an offence combining the worst features of 
political and even moral guilt. 

Very early in the rising, the Sultan’s Government invoked the 
aid and the advice of the great Powers. The task before them, 
though difficult, had some favourable aspects. The rising was limited 
to parts of a province which itself was at the extreme north-western 
corner of the Ottoman dominions ; was connected with the rest of the 
empire by no more than a few miles of territory interposed between 
two practically independent principalities; and while its social 
arrangements were more complicated, the class bitterness and 
oppression more intense, and the maladministration more grave than 
those of other provinces, these very circumstances suggested special 
treatment, and gave hope that the disorder might be kept within the 
limits of its origin. 

In the course of last autumn and the early part of winter, several 
of the correspondents of the newspapers of England, France, and 
America (not always a class so ill-informed, or so foolish in their 
ideas, as is maintained in some quarters), strongly urged the plan of 
the annexation of these provinces to Austria. The advantages of 
such a change are obvious. Their separation from the harbours of 
the Dalmatian coast, and the separation of the harbours from the 
provinces, are mutually injurious in the highest degree. Moreover, 
what is wanted in the provinces is exactly what Austria can 
furnish, not perhaps in the highest form, but adequately: a strong 
government, able to keep peace between the hostile religions; to 
respect and protect property ; to impose taxes of known amount, and 
to allow no more to be collected in its name; to appoint proper judges 
and to pay them properly; to make roads. And, lastly, annexation to 
Austria would mean for the Bosnians and Herzegovinians union with 
a large population of the same race as themselves. 

Naturally this plan had warm friends throughout Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and Slavonia. Nor can it be doubted that, in the head- 
quarters of the Austrian army and among not a few of the politicians 
of Vienna, the policy—call it of territorial aggrandisement, of 
extending the civilising mission of Austria, or of mitigating the 
domination of the Magyars—had, and perhaps has, eager and sturdy 
advocates. There is some reason to think that in the early part of 
the autumn, at any rate, the wishes of the Imperial Court itself 
inclined in this direction. 

There is no evidence of what would have been the action of Russia, 
had this idea been adopted. Yet at least it may be said that 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina are remote from Russia ; that the Govern- 
ment of Russia is in the hands of a firm, cautious, and far-seeing 
statesman, and of a most pacific Czar; and that neither her army 
nor her people are ready for war on a great scale. 
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But the question need not be asked. The Austro-Hungarian 
Government of itself decided against all plans of annexation. The 
policy of that Government is still determined by the necessity of 
satisfying the Magyars. And the Magyars, whether from a wise con- 
servatism, or from a narrow and jealous provincialism, will not 
tolerate an addition to the already vast numbers of the Slavonic 
subjects of the House of Hapsburg. No one, indeed, it may be here 
observed, can read the papers presented to Parliament without 
seeing that Magyar policy (pur et simple) is satisfied with nothing 
so well as with the status quo; and, if that could be restored and 
maintained, would gladly leave to the tender mercies of Turkey the 
future fate of her Christian subjects. Influences at Vienna in favour 
of a more generous policy have partly come from non-Hungarian 
quarters; have partly been imposed by the necessity of events. 

Assuming annexation to Austria to have been impossible, and the 
British desire,—of seeing the insurrection put down at once by force, 
and the population left to the chance of Turkish reforms,—to have 
been disappointed ;—what remained ? 

There remained, first, the possibility of autonomy. But the very 
circumstances which justified the insurrection, spoke strongly against 
autonomy. Extreme misgovernment, religious and class hatreds, 
oppression in many forms, agrarian confusion, are not favourable 
antecedents for an independent State; though an insurrection is an 
effective, as it is also an instinctive, mode of appealing to the 
world against them. The position of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
these respects was in marked contrast to that of Bulgaria. For 
Bulgaria had a quiet, industrious, orderly population ; mainly of the 
same race and creed; with comparatively few Mahommedans, and it 
was growing steadily in wealth and intelligence. No denunciations 
could be better founded than those so often uttered by the late Lord 
Strangford against the agitators, who, for political purposes, sought 
to tempt or to intimidate into insurrection the villagers of Bulgaria. 
Far better to wait till the time was ripe for them to enter quietly 
into the independence for which circumstances and their character 
were preparing them. But, had the hour struck, had independence 
been attainable without the risks of devastation and massacre, Lord 
Strangford would have been the first to affirm that the Bulgarian 
people on both sides of the Balkan were fit for self-government. 

There remained, further, annexation partly to Montenegro and 
partly to Servia, or wholly to one or the other; and there remained 
the alternative of improved administration under the Porte. 

It is important to learn the opinion of Austria on these alter- 
_ natives :— important, but by no means conclusive, for in these papers 
there is proof that Count Andrassy may hold an opinion very 
strongly, and yet afterwards see the wisdom of changing it for 
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another, to be held not less strongly, not less loyally; and besides, 
Count Andrassy’s opinion, so far as it is an Hungarian opinion, may 
be in conflict with an Austrian as well as a Slavonic opinion: and, 
out of conflicts of opinion come compromises. Subject to these 
qualifications, it must be said, that the official Austro-Hungarian 
opinion, several times expressed in these papers, is decidedly opposed 
to the annexation of any part of the insurgent districts to either of 
the Principalities, on the ground that “ Austria-Hungary will then 
have to support the claims of her own Croats on Turkish Croatia.” 

But on all these points the English Cabinet had before them some 
evidence as to the wishes of the insurgents themselves. Our readers 
will recall the mission of the Consuls, which in the third month of 
the insurrection was sent to warn the insurgents against reliance on 
the Great Powers, and to urge them to enter into direct negociations 
with, and to have confidence in, the Porte. 


‘* We” (the English, French, and Russian Consuls) “ entirely failed,” writes 
Mr. Holmes, on his return from the mission (September 24th), p. 23, ‘‘to 
persuade the insurgents we met to submit, and to bring their complaints before 
Server Pasha. We did not, however, see any of the principal chiefs of the 
insurrection, who were all in the neighbourhood of Trebigné. 

**Our colleagues of Austria, Germany, and Italy returned on the 23rd, 
having been equally unsuccessful. ‘They, however, saw the leaders of the 
insurrection near Trebigné, who demand an armistice and an European inter- 
vention to guarantee the reforms which may be adopted. I would here remark 
that, contrary to what is asserted in so many newspapers, the people of the 
Herzegovina neither demand, nor have ever desired, an impossible autonomy, 
as Servian agitators would have persuaded them to do. They only ask to 
remain subjects of the Sultan, with reformed laws, and a proper and just 
administration of them.” 


In an elaborate dispatch, dated the 28th of September, Mr. 
Holmes writes :— 


‘“‘The chiefs of the insurgents demand an European intervention and an 
armistice to allow them to consult and assemble at any place which might be 
fixed to discuss their affairs. They do not, and never have desired independ- 
ence or annexation to Montenegro, but they wish to remain Turkish subjects 
under very extensive administrative reforms, the execution of which to be 
guaranteed by Europe.” 


And as to the Bosnians: --- 


‘In Bosnia, almost to a man, the population would refuse’ to be 
annexed to Servia or to Austria, and they have never dreamt of independence, 
which, from the nature of circumstances and the state of education, is imprac- 
ticable. They also only wish to be governed with justice, and placed on an 
equality in law with their Mussulman compatriots.” 


(1) The testimony, repeatedly given, of Mr. Freeman, about this time established 
as acting consul at Bosna-Serai, is always that nothing will induce the Bosnian insur- 
gents to come again under Turkish rule. Probably the majority of the people were 
indifferent about the means, provided they could live under an impartial and honest 
administration. ’ 
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And the Consul of another great Power, to whom we have already 
referred, wrote about the same time :— 


‘‘ The people do not want to revolt against the Sultan, but against the native 
Mussulmans.”’ 


Under these circumstances, and with information no doubt of the 
same general kind before them, the policy initiated by the two great 
Slavonic Powers—the policy which seemed to them to give a hope 
for the restoration of peace—was that which, subsequently to the 
date of the Berlin memorandum, was described by Count Andrassy 
as the policy of the “status quo amélioré.” And the first stage in 
this policy was the presentation to the Porte, on the 31st of January, 
with the approval and support of the other great Powers, of the 
document known as the Andrassy note, and the promise of the Porte, 
in reply, that it would “carry out four of the reforms proposed in the 
note in all their integrity,” and would give effect to the principle 
of the fifth. 

To this scheme the English Cabinet, on the 25th of January, 
promised a general support, which was, in fact, accorded at Con- 
stantinople before the end of the month. On the 13th of May the 
two Slavonic Powers, again having the cordial concurrence of 
Germany, invited the concurrence of the English Government to 
further proposals, subsequently known as the Berlin Memorandum, 
in pursuance, as they alleged, of the same policy. What, in the 
intervening hundred and odd days, had happened to justify either 
these proposals, or the unconditional refusal of the English Govern- 
ment to accept them even as a basis for negotiation ? 

We propose to answer this question by showing from the papers 
presented to Parliament, what, in the end of May, was the evidence 
possessed by the English Cabinet as to the conduct of the Turkish 
officials in the insurgent provinces, and as to the prospects of their 
success in giving effect to the promises made by the Porte. 

Before doing this, we affirm that, at the time the Andrassy 
note received the assent of the Porte, only the most sanguine 
diplomacy could have conceived it possible that that transaction 
would put an end to the insurrection. What did it offer? Only 
this ;—that, if the Turk should fail to protect the returning insur- 
gents and refugees, and to give effect to its renewed and enlarged 
promises of reform, then, at some quite undefined and probably most 
remote time, and in some wholly undefined manner—the manner 
and the time sure to depend almost entirely on the course of public 
opinion in foreign countries—the great Powers would exact the 
fulfilment of the once more broken promises. And what, on the 
other hand, did it expect in return? That, after a most hopeful 
insurrection had begun, the insurgents would lay down their arms 
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and return into the midst of Agas and Beys exasperated by the 
destruction of their property, Zaptiehs and Tithe-Farmers enraged by 
the loss of their profits and the attempt to take away their occupa- 
tion, and the whole body of Mussulmans infuriated by the arrogant 
claims of the infidels, the formidable rising of a subject population, 
and the murder of many of their own kindred. Was it not a little 
sanguine to expect such results from such a measure ? 

It is due to the English Cabinet to say that they, at least, had bound 
their country by no promises. The purpose of their policy was to dis- 
arm the insurgents and see Turkish rule quietly restored. For its 
reform they had the most amiable wishes; but they repudiated all 
responsibility. Twice in four months was the name of England 
employed to take arms out of the hands of an insurgent population, 
without (so far as England was concerned) substituting any security 
whatever for the fair hopes that lay in those arms. 

To proceed with the evidence that the conduct of the Ottoman 
Government and its agents between January and the middle of May 
justified the act of the British Government on the Berlin Memorandum. 
On the 4th of March Wassa Effendi, declared by Sir Henry Elliot to 
be “a man of energy, and in earnest in the duty confided to him, an 
Albanian by birth, and a Roman Catholic in religion,” was appointed 
by the Porte to superintend the reforms in the Herzegovina and 
especially to provide for the return of the refugees. But Sir Henry 
Elliot is obliged to write further as follows :— 


‘*T asked Wassa Effendi also what power he would have of executing prompt 
and summary punishment in the case of outrages against the refugees, and I 
cannot: say that his answer is satisfactory. 

‘There will be three different authorities in the provinces, all more or less 
independent, between whom some jealousy is pretty sure to arise ; and I cannot 
find that any of them possesses the power of carrying out a summary capital 
punishment. 

‘*In this country, as in England, a soldier who murders a civilian is handed 
over for trial to the civil authority, which cannot carry out a capital sentence 
till it is confirmed from Constantinople, and the benefit of a prompt example, 
which is so essential in a state of things like the present, is thereby lost. 

“Tt is not to be expected that acts of violence will not be perpetrated 
against the refugees; for in addition to the fanatical feelings by which the 
Mussulmans may be animated, many of them must entertain a thirst for 
revenge for wives and children murdered, and for property carried off by 
those who are about to return, and it will require a firm hand and a resolute 
repression to keep them in check.” 


A few days after he had announced the appointment of Wassa 
Effendi, Sir H. Elliot was able to send a copy of new instructions 
that had been addressed to the Turkish Governors-General. 


‘* These instructions,” Sir H. Elliot adds, ‘‘if perfectly adhered to, and en- 
forced, appear calculated to remedy much of what is now complained of in the 
provincial administration ; but till I see greater discrimination shown in the 
selection of the Governors-General, and an abandonment of the system of 
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changing them every two or three months, I shall not expect much benefit 
from them.” 


A week later (March 10) a report from Mr. Holmes, the Consul 
at Bosnia Serai—whose knowledge of the country, and good feeling 
towards the Porte receive in these papers frequent acknowledg- 
ments—was forwarded to Lord Derby. It enforces the opinion of 
Sir H. Elliot in the following words :— 


‘With regard to the administrative reforms promised by the Government, there 
is one which has not been alluded to, and without which all others will be 
impossible, and that is the stability of the Governors-General in their offices. 
It is utterly absurd to imagine that, while these functionaries are changed every 
few months, any reforms can be carried out. No one can be expected even to 


learn the requirements of the Province intrusted to his care in'less than six 
months, and unless he is assured of being allowed sufficient time to carry out 
his projects he has no inducement to inaugurate them, and can have no ambition 
beyond his own personal interests. It is, therefore, evident that the system 
which has so long obtained, is suicidal to all good government, and must cer- 
tainly be changed if any amelioration is sincerely intended.” 





How soon changes occurred in these very pashalics, we shall see 
presently. Meanwhile, if Lord Palmerston. had interfered in 
Turkish affairs at all after the manner of the present Government, 
and had undertaken, as they in effect did undertake, a heavy 
responsibility towards the insurgent population—is it conceivable 
that Lord Palmerston would not have adopted some of these 
suggestions, and enforced them, from the first and effectively, at 
Constantinople ? Mr. Holmes proceeds :— 


‘* Bosnia and the Herzegovina should, in my opinion, form one Vilayet, under 
a Governor-General selected for his courage, energy, probity, and intelligence. 
He should be vested with full power to act as he judges for the best on his own 
responsibility, and should be assured of, at least, six years’ tenure of office, 


unless he proved clearly incompetent to fulfil his duties. He should also be 
allowed to choose his own subordinates.” 





Mr. Holmes next refers to another matter, most pertinent to the 
subsequent controversy in regard to the Berlin memorandum :— 


‘«The equality of the Christian and Mussulman population has been pro- 
claimed, but this can never be a matter of fact until the former are permitted 
the privilege of serving their country as soldiers, or as long as the permission of 
carrying arms is accorded to the one and denied to the other ; while these distinctive 
marks of inferiority are imposed on the Christians they will always feel in the 
position of a conquered race, and no real feeling of equality can possibly exist.’”” 


Another consular officer, Mr. Freeman, writes (February 18) :— 


‘‘T would here venture to remark that one important point seems to have 
been entirely overlooked. There is no question of disarming the Mussulmans, 
and yet, as long as a part of the population are permitted to carry arms and 
the remainder are denied this privilege, there cannot even be a semblance of 
equality. No doubt it would be a difficult measure to execute at the present . 
moment, but I believe it could be done by a firm Governor-General, backed 
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by a few battalions of picked troops; and at any rate, if the Mussulmans 
cannot. be induced to deliver up their arms, they might be prohibited from 
carrying them in public. Not even the poorest Mussulman peasant now comes 
to market without being more or less armed, and the better classes are all 
armed to the teeth. This might be prohibited, and any one transgressing the 
order should instantly have his arms confiscated. The effect of such a measure 
would be very great, and would be an indication that the Government was 


in earnest, and would, as events permitted, introduce the other promised 
reforms.” 


Of the prospect of the reforms, Mr. Holmes writes (March 30) :— 


‘‘Among all classes, however, I find very great distrust of the power of the 
Porte, and even of its intention to properly carry out the promised reforms. 
Nothing has yet been done to give confidence to the Christians, and though 
there are many intelligent Mussulmans who are convinced of the propriety and 
necessity of a change, there is a large majority who understand neither, and 
will offer a stolid but passive resistance to all attempts to reform.” 


But an immediate and capital importance belonged to the question 
of arms. How, if they returned unarmed, were the Christian 
villagers to be protected against the Mussulman beys and villagers, 
who had arms in their hands? Sir A. Buchanan, writing from 
Vienna of the inadequacy of the means taken for the safe reception 
of the returning refugees—a subject which “seemed,” he said, 
“not to have been seriously considered at Constantinople ”—speaks 
(March 18) of “ the military measures that will be necessary to 
protect the refugees from the armed and excited Turkish population, 
to whom the Government had confided, in a great measure, the 
defence of the country since the outbreak of the insurrection.” For 
the purpose of escorting the refugees from the frontier, Sir Andrew 
Buchanan was informed that a considerable force would be neces- 
sary ; while, ‘“ unless detachments of eight or ten men could be left 
at each village, the refugees, many of whom were anxious to return, 
would be afraid to do so.” And such detachments were not forthcoming. 

Mr. Freeman, however, writing from Bosnia itself, takes a some- 
what different view of the same circumstances—a view which points 
to the reasonableness of the suggestion that the refugees and 
insurgents should be allowed to return armed to their homes, as 
proposed in the Berlin note, so long as a strong and impartial 
government cannot be established in that pashalik :— 


«The local Government pretends that many of the refugees from these 
provinces are willing and anxious to return, but are afraid to do so at present, 
as the military authorities cannot detach troops for their protection, failing 
which it is supposed the insurgent bands would not allow them to quietly 
settle down. There is no doubt much truth in this supposition, but I am sure 
that the refugees would be quite as unwilling to put themselves under the 
protection of a brutal and ill-disciplined soldiery as to incur the risk of being 
driven from their homes by the insurgents; and until the insurrection be 
finally quelled and all troops withdrawn from the rural districts, there is little 
chance of many of them returning to their country.” 
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On the 2lst of April, Mr. Freeman informed Lord Derby that 
in his neighbourhood large numbers of Bashi-Bazouks had been 
enrolled, and that “ the Mussulman population of all the frontier 
districts will shortly be armed with breech-loading rifles.” 

Next to the oppression of the Agas and Zaptiehs, that of the so- 
called courts of justice had been the most intolerable. On the 
3rd of February, Acting-Consul Freeman, writing from Bosnia- 
Serai, had to complain that the Government was at that moment 
especially unfortunate in its selection of judges. Sir H. Elliot 
very properly complained to the Grand Vizier :-— 


‘‘The Grand Vizier (Feb. 22) excused himself on the plea that all judicial 
appointments in the provinces were made by the Minister of Justice, without 
reference to him. His highness further complained that more than a month 
ago the papers respecting the arrangement to be made for the appointment of 
Christian caimakans in Bulgaria had been sent to the Minister of Justice, who 
up to this time had done nothing in the matter.” 


More than a month later, Sir H. Elliot had still to complain that 
the measures of the Government ‘seem calculated still further to 
debase the administration of justice” in the provinces ; and he goes 
on to explain how it is that. the financial embarrassments “ cannot 
fairly be alleged as an excuse.” 


And, as to the peasant’s tithes, a capital point in the January 
promises, Mr. Acting Consul Freeman writes (May 26) :— 


‘‘T have the honour to inform your lordship that new arrangements had 
latterly been made for the collection of the ‘ Aashr,’ or tithe on agricultural 
produce. The system of farming the tithes was entirely abolished, and officials 
styled ‘ Aashr Mudiri’ had been appointed in all the sandjaks at a salary of 
2,500 piastres a month each, with a considerable staff of subordinates, to assess 
and collect the tax. Instructions, however, were received yesterday by 
telegraph from Constantinople to annul this arrangement, and it was publicly 
announced in the ‘ Idareh Medjliss’ or Administrative Council, that the tithes 
would be immediately offered for sale at public auction as heretofore. This 
will undoubtedly produce a very bad impression in the country. 

‘‘The Commission of Control continues to hold its sittings daily, but its 
labours have as yet borne no fruits. 

‘*No decision has yet been come to as regards the ‘ Bedel-i-askerish,’ or 
tax in lieu of military service, although much time has been spent in discussing 
the matter. It was announced that the tax was only to be paid between the 
ages of twenty and forty, but the Government persists in demanding the same 


gross amount as heretofore, and it is naturally rather difficult to reconcile such 
conflicting instructions.” 


We now pass to the heads of the administration, the immediate 
representatives of the Ottoman Porte, in the disturbed provinces. 
Mr. Holmes writes (March 20) :+— 


‘The most insurmountable difficulty is the question of money. Instead of 
finding 2,000,000 piastres here Wassa Effendi found nothing, asI told your 
Excellency would probably be the case. However, 1,000,000 is expected here 
in a day or two, and another at a rather indefinite period. But eyen sup- 
posing the 2,000,000 to have been on the spot, it is nothing to what is 
required, and Wassa Effendi is terrified at the prospect before him.” 
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Mr. Freeman writes (April 14) :— 


** The staté of the administration here continues to be as unsatisfactory as ever. 
No doubt the position of Wassa Effendi is an exceedingly difficult one. Being 
subordinate to the Governor-General, he cannot take the initiative in any 
matter, and all he seems to do is to act the part of Councillor to his Excel- 
lency. The local Medjlisses have been re-elected, exactly as in former years, 
and without any regard to the interests and wishes of the people in general. 
The ‘ Bedel-i-askerish,’ or tax in lieu of military service, is being exacted as 
heretofore, and payment of the ‘ Aghnam,’ or tax on sheep, which should only 
be required in the month of June, is being demanded now.” 


The Porte had recently made Bosnia and the Herzegovina separate 
governments,—a fatal difficulty, wrote Consul Holmes on March 20. 
On April 7 he describes Ibrahim Pasha, the Governor-General of 
Bosnia, as perfectly indolent and apathetic. Yet in a Turkish pro- 
vince the first condition of tolerable. administration, even in easy 
times, is an able and energetic governor. Of Ali Pasha, the 
Governor-General of the Herzegovina, Mr. Holmes writes (Aprii 7), 
that he 


“Ts doing his best to put matters right. I think that on all sides there is 
a misapprehension as to the attributions and authority of the two Commissioners 
with relation to the Governor-General, which, as usual, I suppose, have not 


been sufficiently clearly defined by the Porte; and that this will perhaps give 
rise to future trouble.” 


But the Commander-in-Chief again was independent both of the 


Commissioners and of the Governors-General ; and Moukhtar Pasha, 
the Commander-in-Chief, it is evident from the papers, detested the 
January policy of conciliation and reform, and thought only of 
pressing forward the war. Three months after the fair promises of 
January, destined still in the following month to be most respectfully 
treated by Lord Derby,— 


‘*‘ Moukhtar Pasha had summoned every available man to join him in the 
second expedition for the relief of Nichsich. Wassa Effendi complained to me,” 
writes Mr. Monson (April 30), ‘that this concentration of all the troops in 
the south of the province was a serious hindrance to him in arranging for the 
return of the refugees, whom he could not undertake to protect unless a small 
military force is placed at his disposal.” 


On May 12 (it was on the 13th the Berlin proposals were handed 
to Lord Odo Russell) a crisis of confusion had been reached in the 
Herzegovina. Several hundred families, urged by the Austrian 
threat of withdrawing the allowance of food, had actually returned 
to their homes, and more were expected. Wassa Effendi demanded 
troops to protect them. 


‘* Wassa Effendi,” writes Mr. Holmes, ‘‘has this instant informed me that 
Moukhtar Pasha has declared categorically that he will not send any troops to 
Poporopolie to protect the insurgents who are about to return to that neigh- 
bourhood, as he pretends (sic) that he cannot move a single battalion.” 
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The result was that Wassa Effendi telegraphed to the Grand 
Vizier his resignation. And Ali Pasha, also a man of honest and firm 
character, according to the English bystanders, was ordered to 
resign the governorship of the Herzegovina. Mr. Holmes hears that 
this was due to the representations of Baron Rodich, the Austrian 
Governor of Dalmatia. But it is clear from the papers that Ali had 
freely criticised the proceedings and the veracity of Moukhtar 
Pasha. In Bosnia, meanwhile, we quote from Mr. Freeman 
(May 12) :-— 


‘‘Vely Pasha, the commander of the forces there, has found complete 
anarchy reigning in many parts of the country, and the Bashi-Bazouks 
terrorizing the people. At Chazin, near Bihach, especially, the confusion and 
disorder were so great that he placed the kaimakam”’ (civil governor of a dis- 
trict), ‘‘a Bosnian Mussulman, under arrest. More than two hundred armed 
Turks, however, shortly congregated and demanded his release, and Vely 
Pasha was forced by threats and intimidation to accede to their demand, and 
to withdraw from the place.” 


Finally, Mr. Holmes, the special champion of the Porte, d propos 
of the demands made by the insurgents in April, and pronounced by 
him to be unworthy of consideration, thus writes (April 14) :— 


‘In these demands there is evidence of the profound distrust with which 
every promise of the Turkish Government is regarded, and I cannot say that 
they are without justification. The Christians are afraid to place themselves 
unarmed in the power of their old masters, whom they know they have irre- 
parably injured. They are informed of the state of Turkish finances, and are 
naturally anxious to know how they are to be fed, and given the means of 
cultivation, when they are aware that there is not money enough to pay the 
troops, zaptiehs, and other employés. They dread also the presence among 
them of the hungry and undisciplined soldiers.” 


What inferences as to the chances and the mode of effecting the 
pacification of the insurgent districts, and of calming the indignant 
spirits of the many millions of Slavonic people, who for nine hundred 
miles are the neighbours of the Turkish Empire,—are dtawn by our 
readers from these extracts ? 

Lord A. Loftus gives the following account to Lord Derby, of the 
conclusions to which, on the 28th of March, Prince Gortchakow was 
inclining :— 


‘‘The Prince appeared less sanguine than heretofore of a successful issue to 
these negociations, not from any want of energy or goodwill on the part of 
those charged with them, but from the utter prostration of Turkey. The Porte 
had no money, no means for re-establishing the refugees in their homes, and 
no means of affording them sufficient military protection to induce them to 
return. There were, besides, no administrators, civil or military, competent 
for the duties which they were called upon to perform. ‘I can say sincerely,’ 
said the Prince, ‘that we wish to maintain the Turkish Empire. It is our 
object and interest to do so, but we cannot struggle against destiny; and 
although we have used all our diplomatic efforts for the pacification of the 
insurgent provinces, we haye no means of remedying the internal decay of 
the Empire.’ ” 
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On April 22, when, at the very time efforts were being made to 
bring competent representatives of the insurgents into direct com- 
munication with the Sultan’s ministers, Moukhtar Pasha was exhaust- 
ing the resources of Turkey in the prosecution of the war,—Prince 
Gortchakow used this language :— 


‘** All that Russia had done was to promise that her best efforts should be 
given towards the pacification on the condition that the reforms accepted by the 
Porte should be faithfully carried out. He had therefore asked Cabouli Pasha 
if he could cite one single instance in which any of the promises given by the 
Porte had been yet carried out. Not a single step, said the Prince, has yet 
been made by the Porte towards the fulfilment of those promises.” 


And on the 30th of the same month, 


‘* He observed that Russia and Austria had hitherto successfully exercised 
their influence to restrain both Montenegro and Servia from taking part in the 
contest; that, up to the present moment, all that the powers had received from 
the Porte had been a written promise to carry out reforms, not one of which 
had as yet received the semblance of execution; and that the Porte, at the 
time when efforts were being made by Austria and the other Powers to bring 
about an armistice and a pacification, had appealed to arms. If, therefore, the 
efforts of the European Powers to effect a pacification between the Porte and 
the insurgents should prove to be unavailing, although he will do nothing 
to incite Servia and Montenegro, he can no longer restrain them from action. 

‘* There can be no doubt, said his highness, that in such an event the insur- 
rection would assume much larger proportions, and a flame would be kindled 
in Bulgaria, Epirus, Thessaly, and Albania, which the Porte, with its weakened 
resources, would be unable to extinguish; and the Christian Powers of Europe, 
awakened by public opinion to the call of humanity, will have to interpose to 
arrest the effusion of blood.” 


III. 


By Easter that chapter of events, which had begun with the well- 
intended, but, it must be said, the inadequate and, as regards the 
insurgents, delusive, plan of pacification proposed by Count Andrassy, 
was about to close. If within a few weeks, possibly even days, the 
insurrection could not be arrested, all observers saw it must reach 
far wider limits. And with the failure of the plan of pacification by 
fair promises, was sure to fall also the ministry of Mahmoud ; and 
the advent was near of a more vigorous military administration. 

‘*Should the insurrection be continued,” wrote Sir Andrew Buchanan from 
Vienna on the 9th of April, ‘‘ even in the doubtful case of Servia and Monte- 
negro remaining neutral, the policy of the present Grand Vizier will have 
signally failed, and it may be feared that the Turkish Government will come to 
consider that all the resources of the country, without any regard to foreign 
creditors, should be devoted to the maintenance of Mussulman supremacy in 
the European Provinces of the Empire, as the only means of prolonging its 
existence.” 

Servia and Montenegro did not remain neutral. And all the 
resources of the country were speedily to be devoted, not only with- 
out regard to foreign creditors, but by other methods not always 
scrupulous or merciful, to the purpose contemplated by Sir A. 
Buchanan. 
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Tn the interval, could anything be done? To this question the 
Chancellors of Austria and Russia addressed themselves without 
delay. Both had strong reasons to dread the continuance, much 
more the extension, of the insurrection. And both had some, and 
one the strongest, reasons for fearing the results on public opinion 
in their respective countries of a pacification effected without some 
security for the safety of the persons, and for the tolerable govern- 
ment in future, of the Christian population. 

In a conference with Baron Rodich and General Jovanovich 
(April 7), in which the insurgent chiefs were again urged on the 
part of the great Powers to accept the proposals of the Porte and 
lay down their arms, the latter announced the conditions which they 
deemed essential. They asked :— 


‘J. That to the Christians shall be given at least a third of the lands as their 
property ; land which the Turks took and usurped from the Christians, and 
without which third the latter will not be able to live. 

“TI. That Turkey withdraws the troops in the Herzegovina, and shall only 
maintain garrisons which shall be recognized as necessary in the following 
places: Mostar, Stolatz, Trebigné, Nichsich, Pleoljé, and Toccie. 

“TIT. That Turkey cause to be rebuilt the houses and churches that have been 
burned, provide for the Christians food for at least a year, and agricultural 
implements, and exempt them from taxation for three years from the date of 
their return. 

**TV. Thatthe Christians shall not lay down their arms until the Mussulmans 
shall have been disarmed, and until the reforms are in process of execution. 

**V. The Christians having returned, their leaders shall come to an understand- 
ing with the Government as to the execution of the reforms. The said leaders 
shall compose an assembly with the functionaries of the Government for the 
application and the regulation of the said reforms, which latter must be 
extended to the whole of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 

‘‘ VI. Asthe insurgents cannot trust to the simple promises of the Porte, which 
he has never been known to keep, and as also the Porte will with difficulty 
support her own troops, the insurgents, fearing that the money given by the 
Porte for the Christians may be lost in the hands of the Turkish employés, who 
would distribute nothing, and would let tke Christians starve; and as the 
insurgents know that they would get no help from the Porte, even if the powers 
should protest; on these grounds we demand that the money shall be paid into 
the hands of the treasurer of an European Commission, that this Commission 
shall receive all the funds for the reconstruction by itself of the houses and 
churches, and for the distribution of provisions to the Christian families, erect- 
ing for that purpose central storehouses in convenient places. 

‘* Finally, we demand that in the before-mentioned garrisons occupied by the 
Turks, the Governments of Austria and Russia shall establish agents, who 
shall see that the reforms are executed as we desire.” 


At the moment these counter-proposals were absolutely rejected 
by the two Powers; while the British Ambassador and the 
British Government thought them unworthy of a moment’s remark. 
Count Andrassy—never a friend of the Slavs—was said to have 
declared against the further concession of a ‘“‘hair’s breadth.” On 
the other hand, the Italian Consular Commissioner regarded the first 
condition as ‘extremely pertinent and suggestive, he having invari- 
ably maintained that the agrarian grievance lay at the root of the 
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Bosnian question. The demand for a third of the lands,” he urged, 
“‘was not to be considered a communistic aspiration, but as a clumsily 
expressed desire for the revocation of the agrarian regulations of 1851 
and 1862, which abolished the ancient feudal privileges of the tillers 
of the soil,”’ and made them completely dependent on the Agas. 

Prince Gortchakow, too, though acquiescing in the public action 
desired by Count Andrassy, from the first maintained that— 

‘« The fact of the counter-proposals being made was a proof that the insur- 
gents, under certain conditions, were ready to lay down their arms. 

‘‘He further observed that there was nothing in the counter-proposals of 
the insurgent chiefs which was in opposition to the spirit of Count Andrassy’s 
proposals, 

‘They neither asked to be freed from the direct rule of the Sultan, nor did 
their counter-proposals aim at any territorial dismemberment of the Empire. 
The maintenance of the six garrisons in the Herzegovina and Bosnia was a 
proof that they projected no dismemberment of the Empire. Their object 


alone was to obtain some guarantee for the execution of the proposals accepted 
by the Porte.” 


Lord Augustus Loftus, reporting the conversation, added :— 


‘From what Prince Gortchakow said, I am led to believe that he has taken 
steps to induce Count Andrassy to modify his opinions, with a view to a 
renewal of the negociations with the insurgent chiefs. At the same time I 
could perceive, from the language of the-Chancellor, that he was most anxious 
to maintain a perfect understanding and co-operation with Austria, and to 
prevent anything which could lead to a divergence of opinion between the two 
Cabinets in regard to Eastern affairs.” 

The result of the concert thus described by the British Ambassa- 
dor is to be found in the now famous Berlin Memorandum, 
handed to Lord Odo Russell on the 13th of May. The memorandum 
proposed no new radical changes, such as that demanded by the 
insurgents relating to the agrarian question. To this extent the 
Austro-Hungarian Chancellor remained unconvinced, and prevailed. 
But the two Chancellors and Prince Bismarck agreed to recommend 
to the other Powers that a suspension of arms for two months should 
be exacted from the Porte ; and also further stipulations, the purpose 
of which (whether well or ill conceived) was to give some degree 
of confidence to the insurgents and refugees that they might 
return without danger to their lives; and at the same time some 
assurance to the Christians, in other Slavonic countries as well as 
in the insurgent provinces, that effect would at last be given to the 
promises of reform. It is evident that the Austro-Hungarian 
Chancellor had been sincerely convinced of the prudence of these 
modifications of his original opinion in regard to the demands of the 
insurgents. 

‘The insurgents,” he said, addressing the Budget Committee of the Austrian 
Delegation (May 20), ‘‘had demanded things absolutely inadmissible, things 
already granted, and things whieh aimed at practical guarantees for the accom- 


plishment of the reforms. The first were unconditionally rejected, but the 
practical guarantees must be sought for.” 


x 2 
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The distinction was well founded, and justified by the demands 
alone recommended to be made. 

To the success of the proposals, of which we have thus traced 
the origin and the spirit, the support of the British Cabinet, as the 
principal adviser, most trusted friend, and diplomatic champion of the 
Porte, was essential. It was withheld. 

But is it not true that the Parliamentary papers, full as they 
are of the evidence of persons on the whole most unfavourable to the 
insurgents, demonstrate that the latter could not prudently return 
to their homes without guarantees; that it was necessary, in the 
words of the Berlin Memorandum, to “inspire them with confidence 
in the vigilant solicitude of Europe;” and that the “ gravity of the 
situation,” to use Prince Gortchakow’s words to the British Ambassa- 
dor (April 3), ‘required that the European powers should hold 
the most energetic language to the Porte, with a view to the 
adoption of such concessions as will reasonably satisfy the insurgents, 
and thereby give peace to her disaffected subjects?” It cannot be 
said that the demands of the Berlin Memorandum, if they had been 
made to and accepted by the Porte, would have certainly brought 
about a pacification. But it can be said without hesitation that 
nothing short of them offered a chance of that result. 

Lord Derby’s rejection of the Berlin plan was unqualified. As an 
alternative he was invited to accept it asa basis for consideration. 
He was asked to suggest alterations, while keeping the same end in 
view. From France, from Italy, from Austria, from Germany, from 
Russia, successively came the most urgent instances, even entreaties 
to England to join in the efforts proposed to be made for the restora- 
tion of peace. ‘The several articles of the Memorandum,” said 
Prince Bismarck, (May 20), “were open to discussion, and might be 
modified according to circumstances; and he, for one, would 
willingly entertain any improvement her Majesty’s Government 
might have to propose.” But Lord Derby was inexorable. ‘I have 
no plan to propose,” he said to Count Beust, when, on the part of his 
Government, the Austrian Ambassador had made a similar request 
two days earlier. Anda week had not elapsed before the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople was not, indeed, in any sense urging 
the Porte on the responsibility of England to reject the note which 
it was then still thought would be presented; but was at least in 
consultation with Raschid Pasha, as to the objections which might 
properly be made to its anticipated contents. 

In Lord Derby’s reply to the Berlin Memorandum a couple of almost 
contemptuous lines are thought sufficient to refute two of the five 
propositions of the Memorandum :—the proposal that the insurgents 
and refugees should be allowed to return in arms; and the proposal 
that the Turkish troops in these provinces should be concentrated in 
specified fortresses and garrison-towns. Would any one, who had 
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read the correspondence of the British Ambassador and Consuls, have 
believed the substance or the manner of this reply to those proposals 
to be possible ? 

Secondly, the fifth point of the memorandum had provided “ That 
the Consuls or delegates of the Powers should keep watch over the 
application of the reforms in general, and over the steps relative to 
the repatriation in particular.” To this Lord Derby, with the same 
curtness as before,’ and even more of the air of a “superior person,” 
replies, ‘“‘ The consular supervision would reduce the authority of the 
Sultan to nullity, and without force to support it supervision would 
be impossible.” 

Now, certainly, it is not too much to say that every twentieth page 
of the five hundred contained in the Blue Books No. 2 and No. 3 
gives an instance in which acts of neglect, incompetence, or 
cruelty on the part of Ottoman ministers or officials, were checked 
or prevented, or were not unhopefully attempted to be checked or 
prevented, by the remonstrance of a British representative. The 
Ottoman Government is, in fact, not only afraid of the Great Powers 
and anxious to stand well with them, or with those of them it deems 
the strongest and, at the same time, the most friendly; it has good 
intentions of a sort, though they are perpetually frustrated by the 
extreme badness of the immense majority of its agents. And it is 
one of the most notable characteristics of the Porte that some of its 
best work has been done when the circumstances have justified the 
warning voice of a British representative. No doubt it is an anomaly 
for the government of a great Empire ever to move in leading 
strings; but the existence of the Ottoman Empire in Europe at all 
isan anomaly. Had, then, the Northern Powers made a proposition 
so unworthy of consideration, when they urged that till the security of 
life and property in the disturbed provinces should have been estab- 
lished, and till effect should have been given to the promises of 
reform, this right of criticism and report should by express 
stipulation be given to named representatives of the great Powers 
collectively ? No doubt this implied the possible employment of 
force, in the event of the failure of the Porte to make effectual 
reforms. But the Porte’s acceptance of the Andrassy Note had 
already given the Great Powers the right to employ force in that 
event, and this proposal of the Memorandum did no more than 
provide machinery for giving effect to the principles of the Note. 


(1) Another ofthe points of the Memorandum provided that the Porte should give the 
Consular Commission the means of feeding the refugees on their return, till they had 
the means of feeding themselves, .e., till the next harvest. These refugees are now 
being fed by the Austrian Government, and would die if left to themselves on their 
return home. But the English Secretary of State observes: “ It would be little better 
than a system of indiscriminate almsgiving. It would probably be beyond the power 
of the Porte’’ (a State able to pay for war) “to adopt, and would prove utterly de- 
moralising to any country.” There is a notable affinity between the doctrinaire style 
of this dispatch and the ignoble policy of which it was the outcome. 
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But the “breach in the European concert,” of which the dispatch 
of May 19 was the expression, was, in fact, a necessary result of 
the radical difference of aim which, from the beginning, separated 
the policy of Mr. Disraeli’s cabinet from that of Russia, and of the 
Powers which, on the whole, have cordially sanctioned and supported 
her view of the troubles in South-eastern Europe. Consistently from 
the beginning, with the single exception of what they have perhaps 
since regretted, their adhesion to the Andrassy note, the British 
cabinet has refused to enter into engagements, or to become in any 
way responsible for measures, for the improvement of the system of 
the Turkish government, or for the permanent amelioration of the 
condition of its subjects. Russia and Austria regarded the declara- 
tion of reforms by the Porte, which followed the presentation of 
the Andrassy Note, as different in kind from all previous declarations, 
because it was due to the “initiative of the Great Powers,” and 
because it “gave them a right to intervene ” in the event of a clear 
failure to give effect to the reforms. The English Government could 
not be ignorant that this was both the effect and the intention of the 
Andrassy Note; but it passed, as it were, gently and silently over 
the novel and dangerous concession; and in Lord Derby’s dis- 
patches of January 25, notifying his adhesion to the Andrassy 
Note, there is a carefully apologetic and deferential tone towards 
the Porte, perfectly consistent with his subsequent refusal even to 
consider the question of asking for guarantees, when, five months 
later, the insurrection was spreading, and the Porte had not made 
even a beginning of giving either effect to the reforms or security to 
the refugecs willing to return. 

The British view may be thus expressed: “‘We cannot agree to 
any interference with the free exercise by the Porte of its sovereignty- 
We will not in any way be parties to a policy seeking to control its 
administration in the supposed interests of its subjects—first, because 
we do not wish to impair the sovereignty of the Porte; secondly, 
because we do not believe that foreign governments can effectually 
superintend even in the most general manner the administration of 
another government. What we do desire is that the Turks should 
put down the insurrection, and, meanwhile, that the neighbouring 
governments should prevent their predatory or sympathising subjects 
from giving it help. As for the Christian or cther misgoverned 
subjects of Turkey, we are quite willing, if we can see our way, 
to give the Porte advice, especially when the insurrection is put 
down; but as for any effect that may be given to our advice, or to 
their own better considered plans of reform, we must trust, and ask 
the insurgents to trust, in the self-interest of the Porte. If, after 
the lesson of this insurrection, the Porte does not govern better it 
will ultimately come to ruin. That is the only refuge, painful and 
slowly reached as it may be, to which, if the Porte cannot reform 
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his own government, we can invite his oppressed subjects to look for 
ultimate deliverance.” 

The Russians, on the other hand, still insisted on the “ status quo 
amélioré.” Their argument was to this effect:—‘ It is perfectly 
true that to control the administration, even in the most general 
way, and for a limited time, of a Foreign Power is not a very 
hopeful task. But the objections both to the autonomy and to 
the annexation to any neighbouring state, and to the temporary 
occupation by a Foreign Power, of the insurgent provinces, are 
considered by all of us and admitted by Great Britain, to be at 
present at least insuperable. It may have been impolitic or 
criminal to begin the insurrection at the particular time at which it 
was begun. But we cannot use Russian influence, nor can Austria 
restrain her Slavonic subjects, so as to assist in putting down the 
insurrection, until there is some hope of good government. This is 
partly because an opposite policy would make the Emperor’s govern- 
ment detested, and we cannot say unjustly detested, by all good people 
in Russia. But it is chiefly because the establishment of a tolerable 
government is the only means whereby another insurrection, and all 
the accompanying trouble and immense peril to Europe, can be 
avoided a few years after this has been put down. More than this, 
it is a much more difficult thing than you seem to imagine to put 
down Slav committees, and arrest the movements of Slav enthusiasts. 
If we cannot to some extent satisfy these people, if we cannot inspire 
the insurgents and their friends in the Austrian provinces and else- 
where with confidence that a real change will be effected, the 
insurrection will go on and spread, whether we like it or not. The 
insurrection will go on and spread with infinite cruelty and devastation 
of provinces, till either there are great Turkish successes, requiring 
a much more difficult kind of intervention than might now be 
sufficient; or great Turkish disasters bringing with them a dis- 
memberment of the Empire, and the risk of a continental war.” 

In the presence of such alternative dangers, was the enforcement 
and supervision of reforms to be effected within the limited territory 
of the insurgent provinces, a task so entirely beyond the reach of 
the whole of the Great Powers of Europe, united (but for England) 
in an almost unparalleled unity of purpose ? 

The opportunity had come and was missed. The certainty that 
it would meet a refusal from the Porte (see dispatch from Raschid 
Pasha, May 21, and from Sir H. Elliot, May 27), was undoubtedly 
the real reason why the note was never presented. 

Mr. Disraeli boasted that the concert of the great Powers, thus 
broken, had been restored in a concert of inaction,—in an agreement 
to wait for the results of war. But in their anticipations of the 
results of war the Governments were far from an agreement. Prince 
Gortchakow looked forward to ‘the aggravation of all previous 
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difficulties by a fanatical war of extermination” (June 21); while 
Lord Derby considered that, “if either party should obtain a decided 
advantage over the other, the Powers would be in a position to 
meditate usefully and effectually.” Was this novel opinion as to the 
time most appropriate for mediation, prompted by a character given 
to excuses for inaction ; or was there, and is there, a faint chance that, 
contrary to experience and all the appearances of the hour, the Otto- 
man Turk, his warrior’s pride once satiated, will recognise his admini- 
strative incapacity, and accept practical limitations to his dominion ? 

That warrior’s pride had been so effectively roused by the prolonged 
irritation of a war waged by peasants and volunteers, and so encouraged 
by the sympathy of England and the consequent inaction of the 
civilised Powers, that even on May 27 a vast military effort was 
ready ; and, yet earlier, orders had been given to put arms for the 
destruction of the Sultan’s enemies into the hands of the most blood- 
thirsty of the Mahommedan races. And a few weeks later, Servia 
and Montenegro, not realising the magnitude of the forces raised 
to meet them, had declared war. 


RN. 
Public feeling has been deeply moved by the events which have 
been disclosed during the last month. If an effort may be made to 
interpret the public wishes, they are that means may be found for 


preventing the recurrence of calamities which, while horrible in 
themselves, retard in the most serious manner the prosperity and 
the civilisation of South-Eastern Europe. The English people feel 
that a government which, having such subjects as the Circassians 
and Bashi-Bazouks, puts arms in their hands, and bids them massacre 
thousands of unarmed citizens, or which, having put the arms into 
their hands, cannot restrain them, must be a very barbarous or 
a very weak government. They see that if any of the murderers are 
punished, if the course of murder is stopped so soon as may now 
have been the case, it is only because by accident foreigners were 
looking on; and they infer that if things so horribly bad are done 
in war, things very bad must be done in the quiet times of peace ; 
that if such things are done by the orders, and subsequently vindi- 
cated by the authority, of a Grand Vizier of the “ highest qualities 
and the purest patriotism,’ and in an arena on which the eyes of 


(1) See (1) Sir H. Elliot to Lord Derby, June 19, 1876 :— 

“Your lordship has received Mr. Consul Reade’s report of the cruelties &c. ; 

“‘T have again spoken very seriously to the Grand Vizier on the subject Kc. ; 

““Mehemet Ruchdi Pasha assured me . . . that ‘the emergency had been so 
great as t> render it indispensable at once to stamp the movement out by any means 
that were available’ (the movement was quite trifling, the Bulgarians being generally 
a well-affected population); ‘and under the circumstances the Government had no 
choice :’ ”” 
and (2) the Same to the Same, May 31, 1876, from which it appears that Mehemet 
Ruchdi Pasha’s character is singularly high among ‘l'urkish statesmen. 
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Europe have long been knowa to be fixed, intolerable things must 
be done every day in little-known provinces by obscure governors, 
and by petty officials in many remote districts. 

Thus it has come to pass that public opinion is far more inclined 
to attend to Turkish affairs than it was two months ago. It listens 
to the evidence which proves that the Bosnians and Herzegovinians 
revolted against oppression and maladministration which had broken 
the spirits of nearly all they had not turned into brigands. It does 
not suppose that all the provinces in the immense Ottoman Empire 
suffer equally or in the same way ; it does not deny that the Turks at 
Constantinople may be tolerant, wise, and courteous gentlemen ; it 
wishes to exaggerate nothing against old allies ef England ; but it is 
still satisfied that the government of an empire so vast lays on them 
a task to which they are altogether unequal ; and it feels that the 
only chance of the long continuance of Turkish rule anywhere lies in 
limiting its dominion, and enabling it to concentrate on a smaller 
territory whatever administrative ability it possesses. 

What prospect is there of these ideas being raised from the vague 
region of hopes into that of practical politics? And, first, what 
are in fact the smallest changes that would be sufficient to satisfy 
the double aim of arresting the misgovernment and degradation of 
races in whose prosperity and strength all Europe has an interest, 
and of limiting the responsibilities of Turkey to something like the 
measure of its administrative capacity ? Would any change be ade- 
quate that would do less than withdraw from the direct government 
of Constantinople Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and also Bulgaria ? 

The claims of Bosnia and the Herzegovina rest on their excep- 
tional misery and misgovernment, and on the fact that the prevailing 
disorder and distress are rooted in an agrarian confusion, and in a 
complication of social and religious difficulties, the solution of which 
is not only altogether beyond the reach of Turkish capacity, but 
would try the metal of the best English or Indian administrators. 
If, indeed, the interests of the population are really to be considered, 
the choice lies between but two alternatives; the immediate annexa- 
tion of the provinces partly to Montenegro, but principally to the 
strong and civilised government of Austria-Hungary, and their 
temporary occupation by a sufficient European force until the 
agrarian difficulties, the difficulties as to the constitution of the local 
armed force, and the other difficulties (not so considerable) arising 
out of the mutual relations of the three religions have been solved, 
and order and confidence created by strong and competent hands." 


(1) Count Andrassy’s opinion, that the mixed Christian and Mahommedan population 
of Bosnia is in itself inconsistent with the autonomy of the province, is suggested by his 
wishes. Put on a footing of justice the relations of the peasantry to the soil, and such 
a population will live as peaceably as a similar population in Russian (p. 155, supra), and 
as Hindoos and Mussulmans in Indian, villages. 
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Then the provinces might possibly be ripe for such a relation of 
vassal and tributary autonomy to the Porte, as seems to be con- 
templated by Prince Gortchakow. 

The claims of the Bulgarian nation are different. Upon it, 
on account of its robust and laborious character, the strong 
national sentiments that animate it, and the comparatively slight 
intermixture with it of any Mahommedan population, have long 
rested a large part of the hopes of prosperity for South-Eastern 
Europe. Ifthe war could have been kept within its original limits, 
or if the Turks could have defeated the Servians without massacres 
in Bulgaria, the relations of the people to the Porte might long have 
remained unchanged. But two months have wrought a vast change. 
They have brought the Bulgarians and the Turks into such 
relations with each other, that the former relations of goodwill, or 
at least mutual tolerance, can hardly be revived ; and Europe, moved 
by the danger to herself of disorder and weakness in the East, is 
alarmed at the prospect of a population, on which so much depends, 
continuing under the direct rule of the Porte, with the risks of 
degradation that rule involves. 

Not for a moment must the magnitude of the change proposed be 
underrated. The question is one of the gravest that ever made demands 
on the self-restraint, and the courage of Europe. It is more difficult in 
some respects than that which in 1830-1 owed its happy solution to the 
initiative of Great Britain. The changes would be prompted, indeed, 
first of all by regard for the interest of the Porte; by the absolute 
necessity that exists to lessen its responsibilities, if it is to continue to 
live. But the Turks, victorious, proud, not given to self-criticism, 
cannot be expected to regard their situation in this light. Even if pre- 
sented to them in the happiest and most delicate terms by their firmest 
ally, such proposals would be startling. When the military efforts 
of Turkey seemed baffled on every hand, and when the question was 
only of demanding guarantees for the execution of reforms in Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina, the British Government (June 14) doubted 
“the possibility of effective interposition, unless the powers were 
prepared (which her Majesty’s Government were not) to use compul- 
sion.” Now, when the Porte has developed great military resources 
and considerable military ability, and Servia lies open before its 
victorious armies, far larger and deeper questions cannot be raised 
and settled, unless by the concerted action of all the Great Powers, 
prepared even to use compulsion, should compulsion be necessary to 
support their demands. 

What are the grounds for thinking the great Powers are now 
equal to such a task? Some such grounds there seem to be in the 
prevailing and recognised necessity for peace among the great 
Powers themselves; in the character of the sovereigns and ministers ; 
n the desire (characteristic of our time, and which has been greatly 
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stimulated by the success of the Italian experiment ') to obtain, as it 
were, from accomplished facts and contented nations a security for 
“a system of peace;” and, lastly, in the language, published in 
these papers, of the leading statesmen. 

“The main task of Austrian Hungary,” said Count Andrassy 
(May 24) to the Hungarian Delegation, “is the bringing about of 
such a state of affairs that the periodical recurrence of such dangers 
as now exist shall be prevented.” And on the 21st of June Prince 
Gortchakow declared, ‘The Emperor of Russia is persuaded that it 
is both possible and desirable that the several Governments should 
come to an agreement as to the means of arriving at a satisfactory 
solution of the present complications.” 

And, with regard to means, speaking of the limited problem then 
(May 9) alone before the Powers, Prince Gortchakow, in common 
with all the Powers who supported the Berlin memorandum, con- 
templated, of course, the possibility of military intervention ;—but “ on 
condition that it bore an European character, and was carried out 
under European supervision.” 

Of the “ real intentions” of any Power, it may be an extremity 
of irrelevance and of credulity to quote the professions of diplo- 
matists. Lord Augustus Loftus, however, writes * :— 


‘*T feel persuaded that the predominant wish of the Emperor Alexander 1s to 
maintain peace, and that his policy in regard to Eastern affairs is perfectly. 


disinterested. . . . Iam also convinced that Prince Gortschakoff aspires 
to no exclusive advantage for Russia in the course he is pursuing.” 


(1) One of the many happy results of Italian freedom and unity is that Italian 
questions are no longer a source of mutual suspicion and recrimination, not to speak of 
war, between two of the greatest European powers. Not the least of the advantages 
that may be expected to flow from the concert of England and Russia in obtaining for 
the most advanced of the South Slavonic nations securities for the free development of 
their national character, is the arrest of the flow of angry words and unreasonable sus- 
picions which now disgraces a portion of the press, and occasionally one or two 
diplomatists, of the two countries. It ought to be now unnecessary to say that there is 
not a particle of evidence for connecting Russia with the rising in the Herzegovina. It 
is only after many months that private Russian committees gave any help. And to those 
suspicious persons who say, “ Of course there is no evidence in the Blue Books, but, all 
the same, Russia ‘ did it,’’’ we can only reply by saying that far nearer than Russia 
are at least five or six mainly Slavonic communities, most of them with little love for 
Russia, which notoriously rendered enough assistance to explain the ability of the 
natives to continue the insurrection, and their hopes of success. We read of “ Italians” 
(p. 10), of seven hundred Austrian Croats (p. 18), of four hundred or five hundred old 
Grenzers (Slavonians of the military frontier), of ‘‘a few Servians,’”’ of the Omladina 
of Servia as more active than is liked by the native Bosnians, of Kara George the 
younger and his Serbs, of Dalmatians, of Austrian subjects again and again, and of 
Montenegro and the Montenegrins constantly. Is not this enough, without dragging 
in the name of Russia; though of course in such a scene Russian subjects cannot long 
have been wholly unrepresented ? 

The truth is that only “gambling” politicians could, in the present condition of 
Europe and the East, expect to gain for Russia territorial, or any exelusive, advantages 
within the Turkish dominions. And the present rulers of Russia are not ‘ gambling ”’ 
politicians, though no one can say what will be the character of their successors. 

(2) No. 409. June 5. 
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And as to public opinion in Russia :— 


‘*While there is undoubtedly a strong feeling of sympathy on the part of 
the Russian nation for the Christian population in Turkey, there is among the 
higher and enlightened classes an equally ardent desire for the maintenance of 
peace; and there is, moreover, a strong conviction that any entanglement of 
Russia in an European war, for which she is wholly unprepared, would be the 
greatest calamity that could befall the Empire.” 


If we turn from the professions of diplomatists to the actual con- 
dition of Europe, there is not less ground for hope that a permanent 
settlement and not mutual quarrels will be the result, if the Eastern 
question, at least within the limits indicated, is now taken into con- 
sideration by the Great Powers with that purpose in view. There 
is strong evidence that it is not only the clear interest, but the fixed 
resolution of each of the Great Powers to remain at peace with the 
others : England, Italy, and Germany, because they are satisfied with 
existing arrangements as regards themselves; Austria-Hungary, 
because she is convinced that no possible change*of territorial limits 
could help her. France, inasmuch as she is far from satisfied with her 
present frontier, and Russia, by reason of the aggressive designs 
vaguely attributed to her, are regarded as possible disturbers of Euro- 
pean peace in the future. But, at present neither isarmed. The griefs 
of France are not in the East, where the prudent statesman, who 
for several years has now had charge of the Foreign Office, desires 
only a permanent settlement of chronic difficulties. Did Russia, as 
we entirely disbelieve, look on the South Slavonic nations as raw 
material for the manufacture of Russian subjects, she would still, in 
the present condition of her armaments, shrink from a war which, 
begun with Austria, might end by bringing her into collision with 
the still giant power of Germany. <A further security for peace lies in 
the fact that, the only two Powers to which conflicting wishes with 
regard to the Turkish provinces can be attributed, are precisely the 
two Powers in whose case war would aggravate domestic dangers, 
already in the highest degree alarming. 

Nor is there real cause for misgiving in the attitude of 
Austria-Hungary. Count Andrassy, it is true, has formally 
acquainted Russia, Germany, and England, with the objections of 
his Government to the grant of autonomy to any Slavonic people. 
This objection, however, is a part of Hungarian rather than of 
Austrian policy. It is not shared by Europe, as, on the part of 
England, Lord Derby, saving always the reference to Constantinople, 
at once plainly stated. And, if it shall be recognised as inconsistent 
with the general interest of Europe, Austria is not in a position to 
disregard that interest. In fact, Count Andrassy, warned of this, 
and desiring before everything a pacific and permanent settlement of 
the Bosnian question, is already preparing to take a new position; 
and, if in a short time he is urged either to occupy or toannex Bosnia 
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and the greater part of the Herzegovina, he will probably’ not be 
found to need so much pressure as would once have been necessary. 
From these considerations, the readiness of the other Great Powers 
to co-operate with England may be inferred ; but were it otherwise, 
it would still be the duty of England even alone to take such 
an initiative as a sagacious estimate of her just influence and of 
her power at Constantinople might justify. The limits of her in- 
fluence must largely depend on the character of her representative, 
and of the policy he is directed to follow. But in firm and resolute 
hands her influence is the immense influence of an ally who wields 
vast strength at sea, who has never failed Turkey in an emer- 
gency, and to whom within the limits of Turkey no selfish purpose 
can be imputed. And, if this influence could be used for obtaining 
from the Porte, quietly and without struggle—for the Bulgarians, 
well considered franchises, guaranteeing the free development of 
national life; and for Bosnia, reforms, going to the root of agrarian 
and sectarian disorders—immense would be the service rendered to 
the Porte,” immense to Europe, and not least to Russia. ‘ Russia ”’ 
in the sense of the enlightened classes in that country, “ Russia ” in 
the sense of its present Government, knows well that the South 
Slavonic communities are alien*® from the Russians, and that facts 


(1) Compare dispatches in P. P. Turkey iii., Nos. 481, 365, and 527. 

(2) A leading journal of Western Europe thus writes (July 29) as to Turkey :— 
“Elle a tout 4 perdre a s’étendre, tout 4 gagner a se réduire. Depuis longtemps les 
provinces éloignées du gouvernement central ont échappé 4 son contrdle, et l’indé- 
pendance administrative qui leur serait donnée, avec le maintien de la suzeraineté du 
Sultan, ne ferait que fortifier la situation de la Turquie proprement dite.’”’ Of the then 
policy of Mr. Disraeli, the same journal adds: “Le grand danger de cette trop sage 
politique, c’est de livrer toutes les races Chrétiennes de l’Orient 4 l’influence exclusive 
de la Russie.” 

(3) Comparatively indifferent to all they have in common, and each tenacious of 
whatever distinguishes it in manners, character, tradition, language, and religion, even 
the nearest neighbours among the South Slavonic nations regard each other with 
jealousy, and deprecate union. A hundred years hence, intercommunication and culture 
may have united them, as the various German communities have become united ; and 
areal or supposed necessity of defence against Russia, for instance, or Germany, may 
very soon suggest some form of confederation. But the most cherished wish of every 
Bulgarian is that his country should remain Bulgaria, and on no account be united 
with Servia. Consul-General White (one of the ablest of British consular officers) 
informs us that what more than anything else contributed to the determination of 
Servia to make war on Turkey, was the fear that her neighbours and rivals, the Croats, 
by their strenuous support of the insurrection, were winning the leadership of the 
people of the Slavonic “‘ No Man’s Land,” Bosnia. Even in Bosnia itself a national 
feeling does survive, notwithstanding extreme misery and the bitterest animosities of 
class and creed; and, early in the insurrection, agents of the Servian Omladina were 
beaten and sent home, because they were supposed to have “ foreign,” and not Bosnian 
or Herzegovinian interests at heart. But in the hour of real Bosnian distress, as now 
in the hour of Servian distress, all help becomes welcome; and if Russian help is 
welcomed with tears of gratitude in Servia, it is as in every Polish insurrection, French 
help was welcome. And an inference cannot thence be drawn that the Servian people 
any more than the Bulgarians would endure incorporation with remote, foreign, and 
autocratic Russia, or would open for Russia a road to Constantinople. 
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contradict the theory of Panslavism. But there is another Russia, 
the Russia of a large part of the press and of the army, for which 
Panslavism is patriotism. This Russia, if there came a Czar 
sharing its dreams, might well fill Eastern Europe with war. 
And nothing short of such disastrous contact with the realities of 
South Slavonic feeling can ever give a lasting check to the hopes 
and intrigues of this “ Russia,” unless it be the actual existence of 
institutions giving contentment to the South Slavonian peoples, and a 
free course to their national genius. 


We 

We cannot conclude this notice of the papers presented to Parlia- 
ment without some remarks on the part they represent to have been 
taken by the present head of the English Foreign Office. From the 
beginning to the end of the eventful year to which they refer, but 
one idea seems to occupy the mind of the Minister; that Russia and 
Austria could and should compel their subjects ee the two princi- 
palities to withhold all assistance from the insurgents. For hundreds 
of pages this idea is repeated with wearisome iteration by Lord 
Derby and his agents in South-Eastern Europe. But at the end of, 
at the most, five months, it had become apparent that the two 
governments were either unable or unwilling to do what was desired. 
As England had no means of compelling them to do as she wished, 
the fact of their want of will or want of power was one of capital 
importance, requiring a new view to be taken of the situation, and a 
new departure. But on and on to the end of the papers the changes 
are rung on this useless theme: Lord Derby, meanwhile, refusing, 
till the impossible should have been accomplished, to consider any 
means for giving assurance of reform, or any new plan of pacification. 
What is to be thought of a minister’s judgment, who spoke quite 
hopefully of the prospect of war to the bitter end between the Porte 
and its subjects, as a process likely to terminate in a reasonable com- 
promise: who told the Russian Ambassador that “the sympathy 
notoriously felt in Russia for the insurgent population of Turkey was 
in itself enough to explain the suspicion and mistrust towards Russia 
of the English press, and of English speakers ;” who considered the 
interests of England in the East would be furthered by the publica- 
tion of this remark ; and who allowed the English Ambassador at 
Constantinople to report to him, without reproof, as if it were both 
true and relevant, a Constantinopolitan rumour, that “ Russia was at 
the bottom of the risings in Bulgaria.”’ 

Nor even has the limited part Lord Derby assigned to himself 
been well performed. England was the trusted, as well as the 
powerful, friend of the Ottoman Empire. At all times English 
advice, when it points to definite acts and is properly urged, has with 
the Porte a controlling influence. In circumstances of perplexity 
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and weakness, such as those of the early months of the present year, 
disregard of a practicable suggestion on the part of England would 
have been out of the question. Several such suggestions were indi- 
cated by the Consuls: all were unnoticed by the Secretary of State. 
Yet of one of these, the suggestion that the Porte should appoint 
its ablest and strongest administrator as Governor-General of the two 
provinces, for the express purpose of carrying into effect the Andrassy 
reforms; and should give him for a fixed term unqualified control 
over the Commander-in-Chief as well as over all the officials—it is 
not too much to say that it offered a chance of creating confidence 
in the Porte, and of achieving the pacification of the provinces. 

Lord Derby has charged the Northern Courts with having, in the 
Berlin Memorandum, “invented a new system of diplomacy. They 
had drawn up their measures together without any sort of consulta- 
tion with the other Powers,” and then invited their adhesion. And 
much credit has been claimed for the energy with which this 
alleged encroachment of the Northern Powers was resented. But 
the papers presented in Parliament give a different impression. 
From them it is_evident that, till June at the earliest, ¢.c. till after 
the epoch of the Berlin memorandum, Lord Derby (except so far as 
he expressed a general concurrence in the Andrassy note) gave no 
attention whatever to the internal affairs of Turkey, and that his 
efforts were concentrated on material means for putting down the 
insurrection. Before the Andrassy memorandum was communicated 
to him, he formally approved of the separate consideration by the 
Northern Powers of the grievances of the subjects of Turkey ;' and 
he did not afterwards resent it. Writing to Lord A. Loftus on 
May 8 he records a conversation with Count Schouvaloff, which must 
have given Count Schouvaloff an impression that the English Govern- 
ment did not wish to take part in the Berlin conference then im- 
pending, and which probably gives the reason why the invitation to 
take part in it, which, on May 9, Lord Augustus Loftus “had 
reason to believe” would be given to the British and French (and 
no doubt the Italian) Ambassadors, was withheld. It is difficult, in 
short, not to suspect that both the resentment actually manifested in 
regard to the separate aetion of the Northern Powers and the subse- 
quent indications of an intention hereafter to consider the internal 
condition of Turkey, with a view to proposing some considerable 
changes, are the commencement of a quite new policy, imposed on 
the Government partly by events and partly by public opinion. 

But, details apart, the policy adopted by the Government thus far 
has this capital defect :—-The events of 1854-6 placed England under 
a strong moral obligation towards the Christians of Turkey; and, if 
she is to have any policy at all in South-Eastern Europe, it is also 
her interest to win the confidence of the Christian population. Her 


(1) Lord Derby to Sir A. Buchanan, Dec. 11, 1875. 
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past services and known good-will to the Porte, and her power at 
sea, give her an influence there, which she might have exercised on 
behalf of the Christians, far in excess of that of any other Power ; 
while her command of able administrators, accustomed to deal with 
populations of hostile religions, and with the agrarian difficulties 
of an oriental country, give her peculiar means of determining in 
detail the best advice to give tothe Porte. If, in short, there ever was 
an emergency in European politics, in which justice and policy 
demanded an English initiative, it was this. A service was to be 
rendered to humanity: a demonstration (almost certainly wholly 
peaceful) made of the power and influence of England; and allies 
gained for the future. All these opportunities have been hitherto 
missed ; and the Christians left, and the initiative abandoned, to 
Austria-Hungary and Russia—Powers biassed by the special interest 
each has in a particular mode of “ manipulating” the Christians ; 
without influence with the Porte; and without the means England 
has of giving wise counsels as to the special difficulties of the 
Turkish Empire. 

Will the future of Lord Derby’s administration of the Foreign 
Office be more honourable to England than the past? The actual 
position of things, and Lord Derby’s own antecedents, give the 
means and the opportunity for the resolute prosecution of a new 
policy. The Porte has acquired military prestige; feebleness can no 
longer be imputed to it: it may therefore with honour make con- 
cessions. England, and the present Government in particular, has 
been an unfaltering friend of the Porte; in the darkest hour never 
permitting the popular voice to draw from it one hasty sentence in 
qualification of that firm friendship. England, and the present 
Government, therefore, are in the strongest position for tendering 
advice in a manner not to be disregarded. The alliance of all 
Europe awaits England, and is ready to accept her as a leader ;— 
on the sole condition that the leading shall be firm, and the 
work promise to be enduring. England has refused to press on 
the Porte or to associate itself with “schemes of administration 
and projects of reform embodied in vague and general terms, 
and framed without close and careful inquiry.”* The quiet which 
must succeed the complete defeat of insurrectionary hopes will give 
time for framing plans not open to those objections; only let the 
time be used promptly. Finally, England, at once remote from the 
scene of the events that disturb Europe, and cosmopolitan in her 
interests, can regard the contending creeds and races without 
passion ; only, if she claims to play an European part, let not her 
indifference and her remoteness make her content with expedients ; 
for the questions raised, if they receive now only a temporary 
solution, may be raised again when the union of the Great Powers 
has once more been broken by angry jealousies and vast ambitions. 
Avsert Rvtson. 


(lt) Lord Derby to Count Schouvaioff, June 29. 












ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Ir is impossible to offer any definition of cruelty which shall leave 
out of view the motive. A benevolent lady who has made her name 
conspicuous amongst the uncompromising opponents of what is called 
vivisection, is reported to have used very strong language in reference 
to the doctrine of doing evil that good may come; and there can be 
no doubt that from the minds of many who have been forward in this 
discussion it is necessary to clear away a fundamental illusion on 
this score. The fallacy lies in the impossibility of giving any defini- 
tion of many forms of what is called evil, excepting by taking into 
consideration the results. The same deed changes its character 
under different conditions. To remove a sleeping infant from its 
cradle, hold its limbs, open its mouth by force and make incisions 
into its gums, is surely an act which if it were done merely for the 
pleasure of the excitement or from any other source of enjoyment 
to the performers, is evil, unmitigated evil. If however, the same 
deed be done with the object of relieving distress and warding off 
convulsions, it is evil no longer. “It is not easy to see how anyone 
could object in such a case to such forms of expression as “that the 
end justified the deed,” and that in this instance at least it was 
“lawful to do evil that good might come.” At any rate it is a 
question of words and definitions only, for all will agree as to the 
principles concerned, and the rule of conduct will be the same with 
all. Now inthe case of a sane adult, it is pretty generally esta- 
blished that it is not right, without his consent, to subject him to 
pain even for his own good; but with regard to lunatics, children, 
and the lower animals, no such law will hold. No one would contend 
that an operation performed upon a dog, however painful in itself, 
was “ cruel,” if the operator was skilful, did his best, and had as his 
sole motive the benefit of the animal. It is true that we now and 
then carelessly speak of “a cruel operation” when we mean simply 
a painful one; but as a rule we are careful to distinguish between 
the two, and to impute cruelty only when we wish to imply our 
belief that the pain caused was not necessary, and therefore either 
wilful or the result of ignorance. I will take, therefore, as granted 
the simple proposition, that upon a dumb animal, incapable of giving 
consent, it is lawful without consent to inflict pain when the good 
of the animal is the object. We come next to the more difficult 
question as to lawfulness of inflicting vicarious suffering. Here, 
indeed, we have the real stumbling-block in reference to experi- 
ments, for it must be granted that there is a natural and instinctive 
sense of unfairness in causing pain to one animal for the benefit of 
another. In the old time, and under different forms of belief, there 
VOL. XX. N.S. Y 
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was less scruple on such points than there is now, and it was hastily 
assumed that a nation’s safety was cheaply purchased at the cost of 
an individual life. We live, however, in a punctilious age; and it 
is perhaps not much to be wondered at, that among those who have 
rejected in theology the notion of vicarious expiation there should 
be some difficulty in admitting the morality of inflicting vicarious 
pain. Yet it can surely be made clear that it is impossible to lay 
down a hard-and-fast law in the matter, and that here as else- 
where questions of degree have to be estimated, and judgment and 
conscience brought to bear. Here as elsewhere the responsible man 
is bound to avoid crotchets, and of two evils to choose the less. If 
the health and comfort of twelve dogs were in danger unless an 
inch were cut from the tail of a thirteenth, there surely could be no 
hesitation as to what ought to be done. At any rate he would be 
the cruellest who hesitated longest. Yet, if the propriety of taking 
action in a case such as this cannot be denied, the principle under 
discussion is granted. We have seen, first, that it is wise, humane, 
and good to give pain when we are sure that advantage will result ; 
and, secondly, that it is not necessary that the advantage should 
accrue to the precise individual pained. It is sufficient to know that 
it will accrue to some one, and that it will certainly exceed the 
suffering caused. If there is doubt it will be wise to hold the hand, 
but if there is certainty it is almost criminal to hang back. There 
are circumstances under which we must do evil that good may 
come ; we must be cruel in order to be kind; we must inflict pain 
in order to produce pleasure. 

I cannot but think that these considerations very much narrow 
the ground of controversy with those opponents of experiments on 
animals—the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Miss Cobbe, Mr. Curtis May, 
and others— who try to base their opposition on “principle,” and assert 
that such experiments are never justifiable. It is clear that the 
question is, whether or not it is anything like certain that good will 
follow them. To some of the large class who are fond of disparaging 
their own species, it might perhaps seem easier to grant the lawfulness 
of experiments if they were designed solely to aid discovery for the 
benefit of animals. But if we once admit that the infliction of vica- 
rious suffering may be justifiable, we certainly cannot introduce any 
arbitrary limitations as regards species. If a dog may be sacrificed 
to save the lives of a dozen other dogs, it may also be sacrificed to 
save a baby or its mother. It is sentimentalism run mad to see any 
difficulty in admitting this. It follows, then, that such sacrifices are 
matters of expediency, and that they are more than justifiable when 
the result is certain. We come, then, to the question, Are the 
experiments to which biologists have been accustomed to resort 
justified by their fruits? Is there enough of certainty as to promised 
gain to warrant their continuance? Before-discussing this point, let 
me protest that the decision on this point must be left to those 
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who alone are qualified to judge. It is hopeless for any lady, how- 
ever, eminent in philanthropy, however famed in literature—or, 
indeed, for any class of women or men, excepting trained physiolo- 
gists, to form an opinion of the slightest value on this point. May 
I further hint, without rudeness; that it is almost an impertinence to 
try. Onsuch a matter, as in a thousand others, society must trust a 
specially qualified class. It must believe, as, indeed, it has every 
reason to do, that the humanity of this class is on a fair average 
with that of mankind generally, and that no pain will be inflicted 
which does not promise an adequate gain. 

Here I must ask to be allowed a digression. Do we not, in 
several important respects, take a false and maudlin view of our 
relations to what we call the domestic animals? We speak of the 
debt between us, which really is mutual, as if it were all on one side: 
we call them our slaves, our drudges, and delight to speak of man as a 
tyrant and oppressor. It should be remembered, however, before we 
disquiet ourselves too much by phrases of this kind, that our evidence 
comes only from one side. It is man himself who is the sole accuser, 
and his knowledge of what the animals themselves think is but very 
imperfect. Could we really ascertain their feelings we should 
probably find that they look up to man with feelings of lively 
gratitude and reverence, and regard him as a most beneficent deity. 
It is reserved for man himself to look still higher ; our sheep and oxen, 
could they reason at all on such a subject would, in all probability, 
stop at a lower platform of theology, and render their worship to 
man as the cause, so far as they are concerned, that the hill-sides are 
covered over with flocks. 

There can be no doubt, whatever, that the animal world has 
gained greatly by the gradual subjugation of the earth which its 
head and leader has accomplished. Man has led on the other animals 
to victory. He has treated them, it is true, much as great generals 
have treated the rank and file, sometimes with consideration, and 
sometimes with but little. On the whole, however, there can be 
no hesitation in saying that his gains have been theirs also. Not 
only has the number of animals capable of existing on a given space 
been much increased by the industry and ingenuity of man, but their 
conditions of life have been much softened. Many of the so-called 
natural checks to the increase of population have ceased to operate, 
and, to a large extent, our domestic animals are no longer exposed 
to any material risk from hunger or severity of weather. Many of 
them, indeed most, are better protected in these respects than are 
large portions of the human family. Everything possible is also 
done to secure them against the attacks of other-animals, and to keep 
them from the many risks of accidental death which surround them 
in a wild state. As a rule their early stages of life are surrounded by 
every luxury, and are, no doubt, periods of the utmost enjoyment. 
It is true that as age advances and incapaeities creep over them, 
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some,'—horses, for instance,—are in risk of losing many of their privi- 
leges, and of being exposed to more painful conditions as regards 
labour, food, and rest; but this happens after all only to a minority, 
and it is one of the drawbacks to the happiness of long life, 
from which man himself has by no means been able to escape. 

If I have been successful in my argument that the animals of our 
houses, stables and farms have been great gainers by their domes- 
tication, so far as numbers in existence and protection in the enjoy- 
ment of life are concerned, I am prepared yet further to urge that 
they have also made a great moral gain.» We have not only 
protected them, and immensely favoured their increase, but we have 
civilised and half-humanised them. If to be a man be better than 
to be a gorilla, then to be a shepherd dog, a pointer or a spaniel, is 
better than to be a wolf. As are the low enjoyments and narrow 
perceptions of a Fiji compared with those of a subscriber to the 
Fortnightly Review, so probably is the moral and intellectual nature 
of the rude and savage progenitor of the dog to his ennobled offspring, 
“the friend of man.” Dogs, horses, cattle, have done much for us, 
but such are the arrangements under which we and they hold our 
lives, that we have in the process been enabled, whilst pursuing in 
the main our own good, to do far more for them. 

Nor need we, I feel sure, afflict our consciences with many pangs as 
to the “loss of liberty,” which the birds and animals that we 
have attached to our service have incurred. In the vast majority of 
instances such fancied loss is not felt in the least. So rapidly do 
most animals accommodate their tastes and feelings to changed 
circumstances, that a few months of captivity, if taken young, will 
in most instances suffice to eradicate the longing for old pursuits, and 
to substitute another class of tastes. A parrot caught young, and 
carefully tended in a cage, will decline its freedom, and if put loose 
in an apple-tree on a summer morning, will soon steal back into its 
prison. The apparent monotony of its life, as measured by human 
feelings, is not felt as such by it, and provided it be well supplied with 
food and water, pity for its lot is more than wasted. It is the 
same in all probability with canaries, doves, rabbits, guinea-pigs, and 
most of our household pets ; their nature has either in one or many 
generations received such modifications that they no longer regard 
their associations with man as other than an honour and a gain. 

I have had two reasons for entering upon this line of argument 
and suggestion. First I have desired to set at rest the qualms of 
some refined and delicate consciences which might, could they 
attain to better vigour, not only enjoy life more for themselves, 
but contribute more also to the enjoyment of others. But secondly, 


(1) Let me point out that it is only those of the domestic animals which we do not 
eat which are liable to suffer in old age. So far from its being cruel to eat horses, it 
would be the reverse, for instead of their being worked to the end every horse would 
be secure of a few months rést and luxury before his death 
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and perhaps more importantly, I have wished to argue against the 
supposition that we owe a sort of debt to our domestic friends which 
ought to bind us to an exceptional rule of conduct in their favour. 
Such an opinion is based on sentimentality, and is contrary to 
common sense. We owe to dogs, cats, and horses, the same honour- 
able allegiance which is due to all that lives, and no more. We 
must not sacrifice the interest of any individual horse, cat or dog, 
without adequate object, nor must we inflict a single pang of 
unnecessary pain. If we do so we are cruel, whether the victim be 
a dog or a tadpole, and in each instance the cruelty is measured by 
the absence of motive, or the smallness of the motive in proportion to 
the pain caused, and not by any fanciful bonds of indebtedness, 
which exist in the case of the mammal and are absent in that of the 
batrachian. It will be obvious that I have put aside the influence 
upon the mind of the operator, and for the present consider only 
the rights of the different animals.’ 

My argument has been that man and animals are members of one 
commonwealth ; or, to use a yet more common illustration, that we 
are sailing in one boat, that it is futile to allege diversity of interests, 
and useless to claim for any one immunity from that suffering which, 
although falling with apparently unequal incidence, is part of the 
lot of all. We cannot change our destiny, or make the world per- 
fect upon another plan. 

If a sheep could understand the returns of human mortality, great 
would be its exultation at the preponderance of births over deaths. 
“Two thousand more born than died in London alone last month! 
And then the doctors more and more insist that mutton is the 
best kind of meat; only think what a lot more of us they’ll have to 
keep. Why they'll have to plough up that prickly moor and 
make it grow clover and turnips for us, and drain that marsh where 
we are in such risk of the rot. Very likely they'll give up ever 
killing us before we are full grown. And next spring, why I really 
believe old John will sleep every night in the field, for fear some of 
our lambs should die. Hurrah for increase of population; down 
with Vegetarians, the Dialectical Society, and Malthus! Long may 
men love mutton !” 

I do not in the least exaggerate in putting such sentiments into 
the mouth of an intelligent sheep ; and if I were to attempt to find 

(1) There have been perhaps few circumstances brought to light in the recent dis- 
cussion on the subject of vivisection more humiliating than the ease with which a 
certain section of the public can conceive it possible that the performance of painful 
experiments may have in it an element of attractiveness to the operator. It might 
have been expected that those who, for the first time, learned that such things were 
occasionally done, would, judging from their own sentiments, have at once felt it to be 
impossible that any should undertake them excepting under motives of compelling 
duty strong enough to overcome a natural repugnance of the most potent kind. What 
we have witnessed has been, however, somewhat different, and the revelation that there 


are amongst us many who believe that there must be something intrinsically pleasant 
in the infliction of suffering is by no means one of an encouraging character. 
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words strong enough to express the gratitude of pheasants to the 
sport-loving propensities of man, I might even encounter greater 
difficulty. A costly war of extermination continually waged against 
weasels, hawks, and all other natural enemies; copses allowed to grow 
thick for cover, and kept scrupulously quiet; the paths strewn with 
Indian corn, or even with raisins; little ricks of barley put up here and 
there in the woods, and left to be pulled to pieces during the dark days 
of winter; not to mention the yet more definite patronage afforded 
by the breeding coop on the warm hillside, and the hard-boiled eggs 
innumerable ; all these things must make a rational pheasant regard 
man with the utmost warmth of love. And what is the “penalty” that 
he will have to pay ? Nothing more terrible than this; that, before 
he has suffered from sickness and old age, his existence shall end in 
a manner which, compared with those by which most of his patrons 
will have to depart, may be described as a luxurious death. He will 
experience perhaps ten minutes of annoyance and anxiety, a few 
seconds of terror, one of pang, and then he will be asleep for ever. 
There is nothing so very fearful in this. But I shall be asked, what 
about the wounded birds? Well, as to the wounded birds, so-called, 
nine out of ten of them fly off wounded only in their tail feathers ; a 
few others hard hit die very quickly, almost as soon as they have 
reached the next copse; a few are caught within twelve hours 
by foxes; and a very few live on, and recover perfectly from 
broken limbs, having never throughout their convalescence experi- 
enced a tithe of the discomfort which awaits an average hospital 
patient. 

The same might be asserted as regards all the other birds and 
animals which are protected for sport, with a few minor reservations 
with respect to some, and as to special modes of killing. Undoubtedly, 
the less of what is called sport mixes with the mode of killing, the more 
cruel as arule doesit become. Trapping, ferreting, &c., involve more 
of suffering than hunting with dogsor shooting. If it were possible 
to take the votes of the foxes, hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges, 
and other “victims of sport,” as to the continuance or cessation of 
the present customs of the country, ninety-nine out of every hundred 
would hold up foot for the status quo, and the remaining one would 
be served right for his want of pluck, if left to die miserably of disease 
or old age. 

I contend then most seriously that so far as the happiness of the 
animals is concerned it is the opponents of sport and not the sports- 
men who are cruel. None who know the facts can doubt this. There 
may be other reasons for attempting to restrict field sports, but with 
but little exception there is nothing to be done which would not be 
to the disadvantage of the animals. I shall allude to the influence of 
of these pursuits on the minds of those who pursue them, further on; 
and clearly I have nothing here to do with the interests of agriculture 
in reference to the preservation of game. 
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It is very needful to remember that cruelty is not restricted to the 
infliction of pain, but that the prevention of happiness, if intentional 
or the result of carelessness, must also rank as such. There is, in 
fact, far more of this kind of passive cruelty than of the more active 
form. It is astonishing how little, as a rule, our minds feel respons- 
ible for the happiness which we only passively prevent. It is right 
and natural that the infliction of suffering should always assume a 
paramount place in our consciences, but that if should take the 
almost exclusive pre-eminence which it habitually does is surely the 
result of want of thought. All healthy animal life must rank as 
happiness, and the man who permits the rearing of a puppy or 
prevents the destruction of a dog which would, but for him, have 
been killed, is a benefactor to dogs. Without sophistry it might 
really become a question, under some circumstances, as to whether 
happiness procured might not be made to more than counterbalance 
suffering inflicted. We encounter this passive cruelty—or cruelty 
by prevention of the happiness of existence—on a large scale in vege- 
tarians and in the opponents of game preserving. I have already 
alluded to it, but the subject is so important that I am tempted to 
produce a further illustration. Let us suppose that Smith and Jones, 
two hermits, have each a few acres of ground under their control. 
Smith, objecting to the infliction of pain, keeps a cow for milk and 
some hens for their eggs, and ‘makes up the rest of his sustenance 
from vegetables. Jones feeds rabbits and pigs with some of the 
cabbages and some of the milk, and allows his hen to hatch a certain 
number of her eggs; he digs a fishpond in one corner of his plot and 
stocks it, and he keeps a few sheep. It is true that he is compelled 
every now and then to dismiss to the Silent Land a pig, a rabbit, 
a lamb, or a chicken, but is he not still, in the long-run, a better 
friend to animal joy than his neighbour? Smith simply abstains 
from causing pain, Jones gives occasionally and unavoidably a little 
pain, but he is the cause of the produce of a vastly overbalancing 
amount of pleasure. Smith, so far as I can see, ought, in the end, to 
be plagued on his death-bed with remorse, by the consideration that 
his sentimental inhumanity has been the means of preventing the 
enjoyment of existence to numberless animals. A valued friend, an 
American, whom I had invited to join me in an evening stroll with 
a gun, replied, “I never shot a rabbit in my life, and until I am 
starving I never will.’’ I admired his purism, but thought, never- 
theless, “ Still I am the friend of the rabbits, for were it not that 
I enjoy shooting them, there would not by next Christmas be a 
dozen left on the farm.” 

To some extent it is even true that there is a set-off of happiness 
in prolonged life to be placed against the sufferings caused to 
animals by experiments. It is not by any means all experiments 
that cause severe pain, or that entail much discomfort afterwards, 
and in many instances it is the experimenter’s express wish that the 
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animal should survive and regain good health. Many a dog, the 
subject of an experiment, has lived in happiness for months or years 
afterwards. We must remember, also, that the animals taken for such 
experiments are always those which would otherwise have been killed. 
It may well be doubted whether a dozen rats, if they could judge, 
would not rather take their chance of a well-furnished laboratory 
than be destroyed out of hand. It is the fact that in many instances 
the animals, rabbits, guinea-pigs, or dogs, have been bred and reared 
in comfort for this express purpose, and but for it would never have 
been permitted to exist. Some experimenters are very careful not 
only to reduce as far as possible the amount of pain, but also to 
increase what we may call the subsequent compensatory enjoyment, 
and no doubt more might be done in this direction. It may have 
been noticed by some who have seen the architect’s' plans of the new 
laboratory at Edinburgh, that the kennels, &c., for the subjects of 
experiment were to be built with careful regard to comfort, and with 
a south aspect. It may be open to most reasonable doubt whether 
life in such an establishment even with average “ experiments ”’ in 
prospect, is not from the dog’s point of view preferable not only to 
death, but to the starved and persecuted existence of an ownerless 
cur on the streets. 

Putting aside, then, as obviously erroneous the assertion that it is 
wrong in principle to inflict pain except for the direct benefit of the 
individual so hurt, we come to the question as to the circumstances 
which justify such infliction. In this respect each separate group of 
actions must be investigated on its own merits, and three principal 
questions have, I think, in each instance to be put and answered. 

Ist. What will be the amount of suffering to the victim? 2nd. 
What amount of gain to others may reasonably be expected from 
it? 3rd. Will the act be attended by injurious consequences to 
the moral nature of the agent? By these tests the carnivorous 
lady, the fox-hunting squire, the snail-drowning gardener, and the 
experimental physiologist must all alike submit to be tried ; for they 
are all alike implicated, directly or indirectly, in acts which cause 
pain, and which require to be justified by results. I have already 
incidentally alluded to most of these subjects ; but respecting scientific 
experiments on animals, it may be convenient that I here attempt 
to give answers to the questions proposed in more detail. 

1. As to the amount of suffering caused to the victims. It may 
perhaps be sufficient to allege in general terms that the amount of 
suffering incident to the performance of experiments on animals has 
been in the popular mind most grossly exaggerated. Expressions 
made use of in scientific books have been misunderstood, and narra- 
tives of most exceptional occurrences have been accepted as if they 
exemplified what was common. Every one who has read the 
valuable report of evidence collected by the Royal Commission must 


(1) Quoted in the Report of the Royal Commission. 
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have felt relieved at the discovery that neither by the testimony of 
friend or foe could it be proved that any excesses or abuses had 
taken place in England. To this effect on his own mind Mr. Forster 
has borne public testimony, and no doubt the other Commissioners 
also felt it. As regards the vague reports which reach us respecting 
the doings in foreign laboratories, it behoves us to receive them with 
caution and charity. For the most part they are capable neither of 
proof nor of disproof, and in many cases the testimony upon which 
they are for the present based is open to much doubt. Those prone 
to believe the worst may profitably be reminded that, in early 
days of this agitation, a statement was gravely published to the 
effect that a certain ophthalmic teacher recommended his pupils to 
acquire dexterity by operating on the eyes of animals, without 
stopping to be made to understand that the eyes meant were those of 
dead sheep. The evidence of one witness before the Commission 
would have been amusing had it not been disgraceful, both as regards 
knowledge and honestly, in respect to the erroneous statements 
which he had put in circulation, and his refusal to acknowledge 
them when they were pointed out. 

2. The sum total of suffering caused by experiments on animals as 
practised in England, may be confidently asserted to be exceed- 
ingly small, and such as a very moderate scientific gain might be 
easily held to counterbalance. I shall pass, then, to the second and 
more difficult question, as to what kind and amount of gain may be 
expected to result from them. 

The very different estimates which different minds form of the 
advantages likely to accrue from the energetic prosecution of biolo- 
gical and pathological pursuits, is no doubt one of the main causes of 
the divergence of opinion as to the propriety of experiments involv- 
ing pain. One man looks confidently to a better comprehension of 
the laws of life, as the main means of human advancement, and for him 
the term “ human advancement” implies increased order, comfort, and 
happiness for all the more worthy forms of life. To him man is the 
entrusted hierarch of the world, and to increase his knowledge is to 
enlarge his sphere of sympathy, and to fit him better for the duties 
of his august post. No wonder that a scientific man, with such a faith 
in him, thinks but lightly of a little temporary pain, in comparison 
with the realisation of his hopes. He is not merely in search of 
panaceas for special maladies, or for little definite bits of retail 
discovery in reference to the causes of cancer and consumption. He 
is seeking general knowledge, having faith in it, and feeling sure 
that it will include all details. His hope is not so much to be able 
to hang up a few lanterns here and there in the darkness, as to let in 
a daylight so broad and strong that it shall fill every nook and 
corner with clearness. If I were asked to come to particulars, I 
would say that the discoveries of new laws as to the way in which 
the nervous system influences health, mind, and character; of new 
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facts, as to the special uses of food and the influences which make up 
climate ; and of fresh means (possibly of the simplest and most easily 
applicable kind) by which health may be favoured and disease pre- 
vented, are only a few among his aspirations. 

Opposed to or contrasted with him we have men who either from 
senility, or constitutional conservatism, want of imagination, or simply 
from ignorance, scarcely feel either hope or desire as to the further 
progress of knowledge. They assert that man’s head is clever 
enough if only his heart were warmer, and they look upon medicine 
much as if all that a doctor had to do was to get up the contents of 
a receipt book already quite sufficiently full of physiology and 
biology. That I am not drawing too severe a portrait will, I think, 
be admitted, if I am allowed to cite here a letter addressed to the 
Royal Commission by Sir George Duckett, of Bampton. This 
gentleman is at the head of the list of the Committee of the 
Society for the Abolition of Vivisection, and he was invited by the 
Commission to attend and communicate to them the facts which had 
induced him to become active in the matter. His letter in reply is 
typical of the views of a large number of those who have taken part 
in that agitation, and as such it is valuable, and well deserves such 


publicity as can be given to it. Under date December 12th of 
last year, he writes :— 


‘*Srr,—I shall of course be ready to attend on the Vivisection Commission, 
but as my testimony is in no way connected with any personal experience, and 
that I can simply express my horror and repugnance that in a Christian coun- 
try such monstrosities should be permitted, it might be desirable to state this 
to Lord Cardwell, especially as I can only attend at some personal inconveni- 
ence. All that I could say would be what the major part of the kingdom 
would say—that the practice of vivisection, an abomination introduced from 
the Continent, is horrid and monstrous, and goes hand in hand with atheism. 
Medical science has arrived probably at its extreme limits, and has little to 


learn, and nothing can be gained by repetition of experiments on living 
animals. 


‘¢T am, &c.” 


In a subsequent letter, Sir George Duckett positively declined to 
attend the Commission, but spoke of “the hellish practice of sub- 
jecting animals to torture,” and appended the names of six gentle- 
men, three or four of them surgeons, whom he believed to share his 
opinions. It will be seen, then, that a want of faith in the further 
progress of science is one of the mental conditions which favours an 
attitude of opposition to these experiments. 

Not only are there some who think, with Sir George Duckett, 
that “medical science has reached its extreme limits,” but there 
are others who, far too well-informed for such a blunder, yet 
feel doubtful as to whether ex periments are of much use in aiding us 
in its pursuit. It isin this class that almost all the medical men 
who are in any degree opposed to the practice are to be found, and 
their influence in spreading a similar belief amongst the public has 
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been considerable. Nor is there, indeed, the slightest doubt that the 
notion so prevalent amongst the inexperienced—that a single ex- 
periment may set at rest a single question, much as a gardener 
might decide the nature of an unknown seed by simply sowing it 
once—is an utter mistake. The problems of physiology are very 
complex, and need for their solution endless patience and persever- 
ance. It is quite true that experiments have to be done over and 
over again, and that not unfrequently a whole series may appear to 
have been wasted when, as sometimes happens, they are confuted 
by afresh series made under more favourable circumstances. But 
we must allege that the result comes at last, that it is often a gain 
of priceless value, and a gain for all time. Nor is it a matter 
upon which the less informed ought to seek to influence or restrict 
those who are more so. Physiologists alone can judge as to the kind 
of evidence needed, and the amount and degree of repetition which 
are essential, and to them the decision ought to be left. 

I am not concerned to attempt here any detailed citation of the 
gains which have accrued to science from experiments on animals. 
I wish rather to rest my argument upon the immense value of science 
in its widest sense, and upon the general testimony of those engaged 
in its advancement, as to the absolute necessity for such experi- 
ments. We cannot always easily trace the sources whence our 
increments of knowledge come, and nothing, I must repeat, is more 
foolish than to attempt to narrow the scope of those who are willing 
to engage in its pursuit. 

Dr. Bridges, in an able article in this Review for July last, inves- 
tigated the evidence for the assertion that we owe the invaluable 
discovery of the circulation of the blood to experiments on living 
animals. His general conclusion was that Harvey had before suffi- 
cient facts from other sources to have enabled him to dispense with 
experiments, and that we ought rather to attribute his discovery 
to peculiar qualities in Harvey’s mind, than to anything special 
in his modes of research. It may be quite true that there are 
numerous facts which look to us, who now know the secret, as if they 
ought to have revealed even to a lower genius than Harvey’s this 
simple but most important fact. It is, nevertheless, certain that no 
one else had so interpreted them, and that Harvey himself thought 
that he was indebted to experiments. His words are explicit: ‘“ At 
length, and by using greater and daily diligence, having frequent 
recourse to vivisection, employing a variety of animals for the 
purpose,” &c. It seems safer to trust to such a declaration than 
to any conjectural reasoning. No doubt many facts from many 
sources helped up to the discovery, and such will be the case in 
all future discoveries. If we wish for a crop, we must not be sparing 
of our seed. 


I come now to the last, and as many will hold by far the most 
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important, question of the three, that, namely, which concerns the 
influence which the performance of such experiments is likely to exert 
upon the minds of those who practise or witness them. There are not 
a few who, if ever so well convinced that carnivorous habits, field 
sports, and experiments on animals were severally in the long run 
justifiable (as conducing in the main to the increase of happiness 
both in men and animals), would yet find it hard to believe that 
they could without degradation to their own minds induce them- 
selves to take any other part in them than that of abettors. Many 
a person would rather forego poultry and game altogether, than take 
any share in killing the birds. Such minds are also easily led to 
believe that there must be something degrading to those who take 
such a part. It does not, however, by any means follow that this 
is so. Our mental endowments probably differ within wider limits 
than we are inclined to allow for, and it is by no means certain that 
any good would result from attempts to equalise us. The man who 
stops to feel pain at the death of a fallen partridge, is one who 
probably has but a half zest for the sport and its surroundings. 
If he had, his mind would be too much pre-occupied to admit of 
sentimentality. It is the same with the physiologist and with the 
surgeon. In each instance intentness upon their work and its 
results saves their minds from the pain of useless sympathy, and also 
probably from any of that blunting which the conscious suppression 
of sympathy would entail. There are happily few, very few, who 
can in the first instance perform experiments on animals without pain, 
and many to whom probably science might have been much indebted, 
had they resorted to them, have been deterred only by this sentiment. 
When such a feeling rises to the height of becoming an obstacle to the 
performance of obvious duty, it should surely rank as nothing better 
than a sentimental weakness. To resist it under such circumstances 
and with such motives is not likely to weaken the moral sense. Its 
indulgence may indeed be productive of more serious losses, and may 
easily bring about a diminution in that vigour of character which 
helps so much on the happiness of life. There are indeed no limits to 
the extent to which a sentimental dislike to giving pain, even for 
good ends, may be developed by cultivation. The poets Cowper and 
Wordsworth, both by nature sentimental and introspective, through 
life cultivated this side of their characters, and with results which, 
although beautiful in some respects, were not without their grave 
drawbacks. Both of them came to entertain a profound distrust of 
science and of investigators, and in both the consciousness of misery 
and disorder in the world assumed proportions which probably im- 
paired their usefulness and robbed them of their proper joy in life. 
There are many circumstances under which a little dulness and some 
lack of the imaginative faculty are a decided advantage to the mind. 
It needs only to have well cultivated the habit of realising what you 
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see, and what is to follow it, to bring the mind into such a frame 
that the meeting a butcher’s boy with a flock of lambs is enough to 
spoil all the pleasure and profit of a summer evening’s walk. Nothing, 
indeed, but the habit of overlooking or refusing to recognise, prevents 
our being distressed by similar feelings at every hour of the day. 
It is possible te develope such a delicacy of sentiment, that the 
vegetable world shall be also included, and until it may become 
impossible not only to kill a rabbit, but to order the felling of a 
tree, or the stubbing of a useless hedge. Yet this is surely morbid, 
and is far less to be desired than the more robust type of character, 
which pursues happiness with energy and shuts its eyes to unavoidable 
pain. _ 

A boy will go to see an ox felled—the majority of boys would 
if permitted—but it is not from pleasure in killing or from delight 
in infliction of pain. There is excitement in the event, the 
subjugation of a big strong animal, which may in its wrath become 
even dangerous, and, lastly, the curiosity to see something fresh and 
much apart from the ordinary events of life. A passion for fre- 
quenting slaughter-houses may even, in rare instances, be developed, 
but I do not recollect ever to have heard of a father who had to con- 
tend against his son’s partiality for.the calling of a butcher. Nor 
do butchers themselves become cruel beyond other people, nor do 
they ever, I believe, manifest any degree of pleasure in the suffering 
which, in the course of their vocation, they are obliged to cause. 
Callous, in a certain sense, they may be, but it is only in reference to 
that which must be done; no general degradation of character results. 

It is the same with the surgeon, the police magistrate, the sports- 
man, and the physiological experimenter. So long as the acts we 
perform are based upon good motives, so long are our sentiments free 
from any material risk of injury. It is probably consistent with fact 
that amongst our magistracy those show themselves least regardful of 
the pain they cause who are newest to the vocation, and, further, that 
the most severe sentences usually come from a class which takes no 
share in physiological research, and but rarely indulges in field sports. 
Those who took principal parts in the cruelties of the Reign of Terror 
were not the representatives of any special classes; nor, on the other 
hand, is there the slightest ground for believing that those whose 
daily pursuits have familiarised them with the sight of pain, have at 

any period in the history of our species furnished more than their 
average proportion of men notorious for inhumanity. 

The operating surgeon does not become fond of the knife as he 
grows older; rather it is well known that the reverse occurs, that 
with advancing years and diminished pleasure in enterprise, a 
comparative reluctance to resort to operations comes on. Nor 
certainly does the profession of surgery blunt a man’s susceptibility as 
regards suffering in general. Those who protested against the 
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experiment at Norwich were all of them surgeons, and chief amongst 
them was one who, of all other living men, has perhaps been most 
familiar with deeds of blood in the operating theatre. 

Sportsmen are, as a rule, remarkable for their humanity. That 
neither the pleasures of the field nor the duties of the physiolo- 
gical laboratory have in themselves any bad effect on a man’s kind- 
ness of heart, is well illustrated by the fact that amongst the most 
vigorous opponents of vivisection are veteran sportsmen, and 
amongst those most alive to the iniquities of fox-hunting and 


partridge-shooting —are found men familiar with physiological 
research, 


This essay, which I must now bring to a close, bears, I fear, upon 
its face but too clear evidence of having been put together in a 
hurried manner for it to be necessary for me to apologize for append- 
ing a summary at its end. — 

My chief objects in writing it have, I think, been to ask atten- 
tion :— . 

1. To the importance of distinguishing between giving pain and 
cruelty, and to insist, 

2. That cruelty occurs only when the pain is caused wilfully, 
and without justifying cause. 

3. That there are no abstract laws of right and wrong as to the 
infliction of pain by man on animals, and that each instance must 
be justified or otherwise by the results aimed at. 

4, That it is very important to remember that the preven- 
tion of happiness is a form of cruelty, and that many social customs 
which are often accused as cruel, are really productive of much 
collateral animal happiness. 

5. That in a general way it would be a wiser and far more 
successful cdurse on the part of the humane to endeavour to augment 
animal happiness than merely to reduce pain. 

6. That the practice of experiments on animals with a view 
to increase of knowledge is certainly justified, and is likely in the 
aggregate to increase the happiness both of animals and men. 

7. That it is unwise and unfair, a sort of treason against 
progress, for the uninstructed in any science to endeavour by force 
to obtrude their opinions as to the manner in which the science shall 
be prosecuted. 

Lastly, I may confess that perhaps my principal motive in putting 
these remarks together has been to convince those whose consciences 
are over tender as regards the general conduct of man to the other 
animals, and its influence upon their happiness and our own moral 
development, that there is comparatively little reason for self-accu- 
sation. 


JONATHAN Huvutcurinson. 








A WORD ON GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


I nave often, on previous occasions, felt bound to urge, not only the 
evils of indiscriminate almsgiving, but the duty of withholding all 
such gifts as the rich have been accustomed to give to the poor. At 
the same time I have realised so fully how tremendous the responsi- 
bility of abstaining from such gifts is considered by the donors, that 
I have not thought they could act on my advice without themselves 
seeing that it would be merciful as well as wise to withhold such 
gifts. I have, therefore, usually said, ‘‘ Look for yourself, but look 
with the sound of my words ringing in your ears.’’ And those words 
have been distinctly to proclaim that I myself have no belief what- 
ever in the poor being one atom richer or better for the alms that 
reach them, that they are very distinctly worse, that I give literally 
no such alms myself, and should have no fear for the poor whatever 
if any number of people resolved to abstain from such alms. But, 
on the other hand, I have long felt, and feel increasingly, that it is 
most important to dwell on the converse of the truth. 

The old forms in which charity expressed itself are past or pass- 
ing away. With these forms are we to let charity itself pass? Are 
there no eternal laws binding us to charitable spirit and deed? Are 
we, who have become convinced that doles of soup, and loans of 
blankets, and scrubbing-brushes sold at less than cost-price, have 
failed to enrich any class—have helped to eat out their energy and 
self-reliance—thereon to tighten our purse-strings, devise new 
amusements for ourselves, expend more in luxurious houses and 
expensive dinners, cultivate our own intellects, indulge elegant 
tastes, and float down the stream of Time in happy satisfaction that 
the poor cannot be bettered by our gifts—in fact must learn self-help 
—we meantime going to flower-shows, or picture galleries, or studying 
systems of political economy? Are the old words, “ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens,” to pass away with the day of coal tickets? Have 
the words, ‘‘ Ye are members one of another,” ceased to be true be- 
cause our tract and dole distribution has broken down? Are there 
no voices still speaking in our hearts the old commandment, “ Love 
one another”? Is that love to be limited henceforward to the 
pleasant acquaintances who call upon us, and like the same poets, 
and can talk about Rome and the last clever book? Or is it, as of 
old, to go forth and gather in the feeble, the out-of-the-way, the 
poor? Is humanity, is nationality, is citizenship too large for our 
modern love or charity to embrace, and shall it in the future be 
limited to our family, our successful equals, or our superiors? Are 
we going to look out and up, but never down? The love of our 
Master Christ, the love of St. Francis, the love of Howard, the love 
of John Brown, the burning love of all who have desired to serve 
others, has been a mighty, all-embracing one, and specially tender, 
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specially pitiful. All modern forms of almsgiving may pass and 
change, but this love must endure while the world lasts. And 
if it endure, it must find expression. Charity such as this 
does find expression. It finds expression, when healthiest and 
most vigorous, not in weak words, but in strong acts. If we 
would not be mere butterflies and perish with our empty, fleeting, 
self-contained lives; if we would not be fiends of intellectual self- 
satisfaction living a cold and desolate life ; if we would not leave the 
hungry, the forlorn, the feeble, to perish from before us, or to rise 
and rend us; we must secure such love as that which lighted and 
intensified the lives of heroes and of missionaries, and struggle to see 
what scope there is for acts which shall embody that love. 

The mistake the old-fashioned donors make is not in their bene- 
volence—that cannot be too strong—but they forget to watch 
whether the influence of their deeds is beneficent. I should not at 
all wonder if even thirty years ago doles were more beneficent than 
now. If the poor had at that time not learned to trust to them, if 
they came straight from the loving hands of those who cared to 
step aside from beaten tracks to know and serve the poor, they must 
have had very different results from any they have now, when people 
have learned to depend on them, when they are almost the fashion, 
and often the relief for the consciences of those who don’t feel 
quite easy, if they give no time, no heart, no trouble, nor any money 
to the poor. I have no manner of doubt that just now gifts of 
necessaries are injurious. What form, then, shall our charity take 
in the immediate future ? 

Take that question home to yourselves, each of you who has not 
answered it already ; ask it of yourselves, not as if you were asked 
to take the position of hero, or martyr, or professed philanthropist, 
but as if I had said to you, ‘“‘ What do you, as a man or woman, feel 
bound to do beyond the circle of your family for those who are 
fellow-men, fellow-citizens, many of them sunk into deep ruts of 
desolation, poverty, and sin?’”’ Find some answer, live up to it, so 
shall your own life, your own city, your own age be better. 

I will tell you what kind of answer I think may come to 
you. First, as to money, which is perhaps the most difficult thing 
to give without doing harm. Don’t sit down under the conviction 
that therefore you are to buy or spend it all for yourself. If you 
like to earn rather less, to pause in middle life, and give full thought 
to spending what you have, or, better still, to give time which 
might have made money, I shall certainly not complain of you. 
But do not think there is no scope for beneficent gifts of money 
because soup-kitchens and free dormitories are not beneficent. 
There is abundant scope for large gifts, large enough to please the 
proudest of you. Are there no great gifts of open spaces to be made 
for the rich and poor to share alike in the time to come—spaces 
which shall be to the child no more corrupting than the moun- 
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tain to the Highlander, or the long sea horizon to the fisher- 
man’s lad? They will come to him as an inheritance he possesses 
as a Londoner or an English child; most likely being taken, like 
light and air, straight from God, and not in any way tending 
to remind him of men’s gifts, still less to pauperise him. But if a 
memory of you asa donor comes to him as youth ripens into man- 
hood, long after you are in your grave, the thought is more likely to 
incite him to make some great, abidingly useful gift to his town, 
than in any way to paralyse his energies or weaken his self-respect. 
Are there no places to plant with trees, no buildings to erect, no 
libraries to found, no scholarships to endow? Are there, moreover, 
none of those many works to achieve, which a nation, a municipality, 
a vestry, first needs to see done, to learn the use of by using, though 
finally such a community may prize them more by making an effort 
to establish similar ones? For instance, no one would dwell more 
urgently than I on the need of making healthy houses for the poor 
remunerative ; and nuw the problem of doing so has been in a great 
measure solved. But do we not owe this to the efforts of a body of 
men in earlier time who were content to lose money in experiments 
and example? Pioneers must risk, if not give, largely, that we may 
travel smoothly over the road which they made with such difficulty. 
Are we in turn never to be pioneers? Are there no improved public- 
houses, noimproved theatres, no better machinery for collecting savings 
which we may establish and give our money to? The same kind 
of far-sighted policy might be adopted with all smaller gifts, making 
them either radically beneficial in themselves, as when they train an 
orphan for service-work in life, or give rest to an invalid whose 
savings are exhausted ; or they may be gifts of things which no one 
is bound to provide for himself, but which give joy, as if you helped 
to put coloured decoration outside our schools or houses in dingy 
streets, or invited a company of poor people whom you know to tea 
in your garden during the fair June weather, or even sent some 
shells from your home by the sea to small children in one of our few 
London playgrounds. 

But to leave the question of money and come to the greater gift 
of time. Here especially I would beg you to consider whether you 
have each of you done your utmost. A poor district in London is 
inhabited by a number of persons, ill educated, dirty, quarrelsome, 
drunken, improvident, unrefined, possibly dishonest, possibly vicious. 
I will assume that we, too, have each of us a good many faults— 
perhaps we are selfish, perhaps we are indolent. I am sure all the 
virtue is not among the rich; but certain advantages they surely 
have which the poor have not—education, power of thinking out 
the result of certain courses of action, more extended knowledge of 
facts or means of acquiring it, habits of self-control, habits of clean- 
liness, habits of temperance, rather more providence usually, much 
more refinement, nearly always a higher standard, perhaps a high 
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standard, of honesty. Have we not a most distinct place among the 
poor if this beso? Is not our very presence a help to them? TI have 
known courts nearly purified from very gross forms of evil merely 
by the constant presence of those who abhorred them. I know, you 
probably all know, that dirt disappears gradually in places that 
cleanly people go in and out of frequently. Mere intercourse 
between rich and poor, if we can secure it without corrupting gifts, 
would civilise the poor more than anything. See, then, that you do 
not put your lives so far from those great companies of the poor 
which stretch for acres in the south and east of London that you fail 
to hear each other speak. See that you do not count your work 
among them by tangible result, but believe that healthy human in- 
tercourse with them will be helpful to you and them. Seek to visit 
and help in parishes in which this is recognised as an end in itself. 
Again, we have got our population into a state of semi-pauperism 
from which individuals and societies cannot raise them merely by 
abstaining from gifts by guardians or withdrawing out-relief. We 
have accustomed them to trust to external help, and only by most 
patient individual care shall we raise them. Neither can we persuade 
donors, unaccustomed to study the future results of their acts, to 
abstain from distinctiy unwise charity unless we are among them, 
unless we are ready, too, to consider with them about each human 
soul, which is to them and to us inexpressibly precious, what is at 
the moment the wise thing todo. Have most gentlemen any idea 
how much this work needs doing in the poor districts of London ? 
The Charity Organization Society came forward now some years ago 
to try to get the donors of London to meet and consider this question 
in detail in every district in London. It undertook to look carefully 
into all cases brought to its offices, and to report the results of its 
inquiries. It did not undertake to make additional gifts except 
where they might secure enduring benefit, but it said to the donors, 
“‘ Associate yourselves, relieve after duc thought, after investigation, 
and in conjunction one with another.’ That Society has made 
great way; it has established offices in every district, and has 
provided an investigating machinery of inexpressible value, of which 
every Londoner may avail himself. But, I ask, where are the 
donors? Where are the representatives of the various relieving 
agencies? Theclergy? The district visitors? There are of course 
a certain number who have co-operated heartily, but, as arule, I am 
forced to reply very mournfully, after all these years they are for the 
most part going on with their ill-considered relief very much the 
same, not using the machinery, and reproaching the Charity Organ- 
ization Society that i¢ is not relieving largely, and that it is not 
composed of themselves! Now, till these relieving agencies come in 
and take their share, and give their gentler tone to the somewhat 
dry machinery, are these offices to be places where mere routine 
business is done by an agent who cannot have much individual care 
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for the applicants? Or is there to be any one to watch over cach 
applicant with real charity, questioning him gently, thinking for 
him sympathetically, seeking for him such help as will be really 
helpful ? In some offices in “the poor districts we have found hono- 
rary secretaries to do this, and splendid work it has been. Wherever 
such help has been forthcoming the poor have been well served, and 
the old-fashioned donors have been in some measure won to wiser 
courses of action. But many more such honorary secretaries are 
needed, and that imperatively and immediately. Are there no men 
of leisure, with intellect and heart, who will come forward? I have 
known no such urgent need as this in the many years I have spent 
face to face with the poor since I came to London—the need of 
advice, of sympathy, of thoughtful decision for poor man after poor 
man, as he comes up to our offices at a crisis in his life. 

One more instance of the way help can be given, and I have done, 
for I will not dwell now on the good that might be done by the 
purchase and management of the houses of the poor, by teaching, 
by entertainments for them, by oratorios, by excursions, by the 
gift of beautiful things. I will only point out now that as guardians 
or vestrymen the most influential sphere of work presents itself. 
If you try to get into Parliamerit, many men of equal education, 
high principles, and refinement probably contest the place with you ; 
if you succeed they fail; if you try to make a name among the 
fashionable or wealthy circles, you may or may not succeed; but if you 
fail no one misses you much. But if, instead of trying to get high up, 
you were to try to get down low, what a position of usefulness you 
would have! You would learn much from vigorous colleagues, much I 
fancy which would make you ashamed ; but what might not they gain, 
what might not the locality gain, if the administration of its affairs 
were carried on under the influence of men of education! As 
guardians, how you might see to the poor, leading them back to 
independence in most thoughtful ways, watching over them indi- 
vidually that no wrong was done! As vestrymen, how you might be 
on the side of far-sighted expenditure or the suppression of corrup- 
tion! When Isee people all struggling to get up higher, they seem 
to me like people in a siege, who should all rush to defend the 
breach for the glory and renown of it, and trample one another to 
death, and leave little doors unwatched all round the town. 

I don’t the least mean that the works I have suggested are the 
only ones, or the best, or even that always that kind of work may 
be best. The form that charity takes in this age or in that must be 
decided by the requirements of the time, and these I describe may 
be as transient as others. Only never let us excuse ourselves from 
seeking the best form in the indolent belief that no good form is 
possible, and things are better left alone; nor, on the other hand, 
weakly plead that what we do is benevolent. We must ascertain that 
it is really beneficent too. Ocravia Hint. 
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Tue Girondins were driven out of the Convention by the insurgent 
Parisians at the beginning of June, 1793. The movement may be 
roughly compared to that of the Independents in our own Rebellion, 
when the army compelled the withdrawal of eleven of the Presby- 
terian leaders from the parliament; or, it may recall Pride’s 
memorable Purge of the same famous assembly. Both cases illustrate 
the common truth that large deliberative bodies, be they never so 
excellent for purposes of legislation, and even for a general control 
of the executive government in ordinary times, are found to be 
essentially unfit for directing a military crisis. If there are any 
historic examples that at first seem to contradict such a proposition, 
it will be found that the bodies in question were close aristocracies, 
like the Great Council of Venice, or the Senate of Rome in the 
strong days of the Commonwealth ; they were never the creatures 
of popular election, with varying aims and a diversified political 
spirit. Modern publicists have substituted the divine right of 
assemblies for the old divine right of monarchies. Those who 
condone the violence done to the king on the Tenth of August, and 
even acquiesce in his execution five months afterwards, are relentless 
against the violence done to the Convention on the Thirty-first of 
May. We confess ourselves unable to follow this transfer of the super- 
stition of sacrosanctity from a king toachamber. No doubt, the sooner 
a nation acquires a settled government the better for it, provided the 
government be efficient. But if it be not efficient, the mischief of 
actively suppressing it may well be fully outweighed by the mischief 
of retaining it. I have no wish to smooth over the perversities of a 
revolutionary time; they cost a nation very dear; but, if all the 
elements of the state are in furious convulsion and uncontrollable 
effervescence, then it is childish to measure the march of events by 
the standard of happier days of social peace and political order. The 
prospect before France at the violent close of Girondin supremacy 
was as formidable as any nation has ever yet had to confront in the 
history of the world. Rome was not more critically placed, when 
the defeat of Varro on the plain of Canna had broken up her 
alliances and ruined her army. The brave patriots of the Nether- 
lands had no gloomier outlook at that dolorous moment when the 
Prince of Orange had left them, and Alva had been appointed to 
bring them back by rapine, conflagration, and murder, under the 
loathed yoke of the Spanish tyrant. 


(1) Ceneluded from the previous number of the Fortnightly Review. 
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Let us realise the conditions that Robespierre and Danton and the 
other Jacobin leaders had now to face. In the north-west one 
division of the fugitive Girondins was forming an army at Caen; 
in the south-west another division was doing the same at Bordeaux. 
Marseilles and Lyons were rallying all the disaffected and reactionary 
elements in the south-east. La Vendée had flamed out in wild 
rebellion for Church and King. The strong places on the north 
frontier, and the strong places on the east, were in the hands of 
the foreign enemy. The fate of the Revolution lay in the issue of 
a struggle between Paris, with less than a score of departments 
on her side, and all the rest of France and the whole European 
coalition marshalled against her. And even this was not the 
worst. In Paris itself a very considerable proportion of its 
half-million of inhabitants were disaffected to the revolutionary 
cause. Reactionary historians dwell on the fact that such risings as 
that of the Tenth of August were devised by no more than half of the 
sections into which Paris was divided. It was common, they say, 
for half-a-dozen individuals to take upon themselves to represent the 
fourteen or fifteen hundred other members of a section. But what 
better proof can we have that if France was to be delivered from 
restored feudalism and foreign spotiation, the momentous task must 
be performed by those who had sense to discern the awful peril, and 
energy to encounter it ? 

The Girondins had made their incapacity plain. The execution 
of the king had filled them with alarm, and with hatred against the 
ruder and more robust party who had forced that startling act of 
vengeance upon them. Puny social disgusts prevented them from co- 
operating with Danton or with Robespierre. Prussia and Austria 
were not more redoubtable or more hateful to them than was Paris, 
and they wasted in futile recriminations about the September 
massacres or the alleged peculations of municipal officers, the time 
and the energy that should have been devoted without let or 
interruption to the settlement of the administration and the repulse of 
the foe. It is impossible to think of such fine characters as Vergniaud 
or Madame Roland without admiration, or of their untimely fate 
without pity. But the deliverance of a people beset by strong and im- 
placable enemies could not wait on mere good manners and fastidious 
sentiment, when these comely things were in company with the most 
stupendous want of foresight ever shown by a political party. How 
can we measure the folly of men who so missed the conditions of the 
problem as to cry out in the Convention itself, almost within earshot 
of the Jacobin Club, that if any insult were offered to the national 
representation, the departments would rise, ‘‘ Paris would be annihi- 
lated ; and men would come to search on the banks of the Seine 
whether such a city had ever existed!’’ It was to no purpose that 
Danton urgently rebuked the senseless animosity with which the 
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Right poured incessant malediction on the Left, and the wild 
shrieking hate with which the Left retaliated on the Right. The 
battle was to the death, and it was the Girondins who first menaced 
their political foes with vengeance and the guillotine. As it hap- 
pened, the treason of Dumouriez and their own ineptitude destroyed 
them before revenge was within reach; such a consummation was 
fortunate for their country. It was the Girondins whose want of union 
and energy had by the middle of 1793 brought France to distraction 
and imminent ruin. It was a short year of Jacobin government 
that by the summer of 1794 had welded the nation together again, 
and finally conquered the invasion. The city of the Seine had once 
more shown itself what it had been for nine centuries, ever since the 
days of Odo, Count of Paris and first king of the French, not merely a 
capital, but France itself, ‘its living heart and surest bulwark.’ 

The immediate instrument of so rapid and extraordinary an 
achievement was the Committee of Public Safety. The French 
have never shown their quick genius for organization with more 
triumphant vigour. While the Girondins were still powerful, nine 
members of the Convention had been constituted an executive com- 
mittee, April 6, 1793. They were in fact a kind of permanent 
cabinet, with practical irresponsibility. In the summer of 1793 
the number was increased from nine to twelve, and these twelve 
were the centre of the revolutionary government. They fell into 
three groups. First, there were the scientific or practical adminis- 
trators, of whom the most eminent was Carnot. Next came the 
directors of internal policy, the pure revolutionists, headed by 
Billaud de Varennes. Finally, there was a trio whose business it 
was to translate action into the phrases of revolutionary policy. 
This famous group was Robespierre, Couthon, and Saint Just. 

Besides the Committee of Public Safety there was another chief 
governmental committee, that of General Security. Its functions 
were mainly connected with the police, the arrests, and the prisons, 
but in all serious affairs the two Committees deliberated in common. 
There were also fourteen other groups of various size, taken from the 
Convention; they applied themselves with admirable zeal, and 
usually not with more zeal than skill, to schemes of public instruc- 
tion, of finance, of legislation, of the adminstration of justice, and a 
host of other civil reforms, of all of which Napoleon Bonaparte was 
by-and-by to reap the credit. These bodies completed the civil 
revolution, which the Constituent and the Legislative Assemblies had 
left so mischievously incomplete, that as soon as ever the Convention 
had assembled, it was besieged by a host of petitioners praying them 
to explain and to pursue the abolition of the old feudal rights. Every- 
thing had still been left uncertain in men’s minds, even upon that 
greatest ofall the revolutionary questions. The feudal division of the 
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committee of general legislation had in this eleventh hour to decide 
innumerable issues, from those of the widest practical importance, 
down to the prayer of a remote commune to be relieved from the 
charge of maintaining a certain mortuary lamp which had been a 
matter of seignorial obligation. The work done by the radical 
jurisconsults was never undone. It was the great and durable reward 
of the struggle. And we have to remember that these industrious and 
efficient bodies, as well as all other public bodies and functionaries 
whatever, were placed by the definite revolutionary constitution of 
1793 under the direct orders of the Committee of Public Safety. 


It is hardly possible even now for anyone who exults in the 
memory of the great deliverance of a brilliant and sociable people, 
to stand unmoved before the walls of that palace which Philibert 
Delorme reared for Catherine de’ Medici, and which was thrown into 
ruin by the madness of a band of desperate men in our own days. 
Lewis had walked forth from the Tuileries on the fatal morning of 
the Tenth of August holding his children by the hand, and lightly 
noticing, as he traversed the gardens, how early that year the leaves 
were falling. Lewis had by this time followed the fallen leaves into 
nothingness. The palace of the kings was now styled the Palace of 
the Nation, and the new republic carried on its work surrounded by 
the outward associations of the old monarchy. The Convention after 
the spring of 1793 held its sittings in what had formerly been the 
palace theatre; and fierce men from the Faubourgs of St. Antoine 
and St. Marceau, and fiercer women from the markets, shouted savage 
applause or menace from galleries, where not so long ago the 
Italian buffoons had amused the perpetual leisure of the finest ladies 
and proudest grandees of France. The Committee of General 
Security occupied the Pavillon de Marsan, looking over a dingy 
space that the conqueror at Rivoli afterwards made the most dazzling 
street in Europe. The Committee of Public Safety sat in the 
Pavillon de Flore at the opposite end of the Tuileries on the river 
bank. The approaches were protected by guns and by a body- 
guard, while inside there flitted to and fro a cloud of familiars, who 
have been compared by the enemies of the great Committee to 
the mutes of the court of the Grand Turk. Anyone who had 
business with this awful body had to grope his way along gloomy 
corridors, that were dimly lighted by a single lamp at either end. 
The room in which the Committee sat round a table of green cloth, 
was incongruously gay with the clocks, the bronzes, the mirrors, the 
tapestries, of the ruined court. The members met at eight in the 
morning and worked until one; from one to four they attended the 
sittings of the Convention. In the evening they met again, and 
usually sat until night was far advanced. It was no wonder if their 
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hue became cadaverous, their eyes hollow and bloodshot, their brows 
stern, their glance pre-oceupied and sinister. Between ten and 
eleven every evening a sombre piece of business was transacted, 
which has half effaced in the memory of posterity all the heroic 
industry of the rest of the twenty-four hours. It was then that 
Fouquier-Tinville, the public prosecutor, brought an account of his 
day’s labour ; how the revolutionary tribunal was working, how many 
had been convicted and how many acquitted, how large or how small 
had been the batch of the guillotine since the previous night. 
Across the breadth of the gardens, beyond their trees and fountains, 
stood the Monster itself, with its cruel symmetry, its colour as of the 
blood of the dead, its unheeding knife, neutral as the Fates. 


Robespierre has been held responsible for all the violences of the 
revolutionary government, and his position on the Committee 
appeared to be exceedingly strong. It was, however, for a long 
time, much less strong in reality than it seemed: all depended upon 
successfully playing off one force against another, and at the same 
time maintaining himself at the centre of the see-saw. Robespierre 
was the literary and rhetorical member of the band; he was the 
author of the strident manifestoes in which Europe listened with 
exasperation to the audacious hopes and unfaltering purpose of the 
new France. This had the effect of investing him in the eyes of 
foreign nations with supreme and undisputed authority over the 
government. The truth is that Robespierre was both disliked and 
despised by his colleagues. They thought of him as a mere maker 
of useful phrases; he in turn secretly looked down upon them as 
the man who has a doctrine and a system in his head, always looks 
down upon the man who lives from hand to mouth. If the Com- 
mittee had been in the place of a government which has no oppo- 
sition to fear, Robespierre would have been one of its least powerful 
members. But although the government was strong, there were at 
least three potent elements of opposition even within the ranks of the 
dominant revolutionary party itself. 

Three bodies in Paris were, each of them, the centre of an 
influence that might at any moment become the triumphant rival of 
the Committee of Public Safety. These bodies were, first, the Con- 
vention ; second, the Commune of Paris; and thirdly, the Jacobin 
Club. The jealousy thus existing outside the Committee would have 
made any failure instantly destructive. At one moment, at the end 
of 1793, it was only the surrender of Toulon that saved the Com- 
mittee from a hostile motion in the Convention, and such a motion 
would have sent half of them to the guillotine. They were reviled 
by the extreme party who ruled at the Town Hall for not carrying 
the policy of extermination far enough. They were reproached by 
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Danton and his powerful section for carrying that policy too far. 
They were discredited by the small band of intriguers, like Bazire, 
who identified government with peculation. Finally, they were 
haunted by the shadow of a fear, which events were by-and-by to 
prove only too substantial, lest one of their military agents on the 
frontier should make himself their master. The key to the struggle 
of the factions between the winter of 1793 and the revolution of 
the summer of 1794 is the vigorous resolve of the governing Com- 
mittees not to part with power. The drama is one of the most 
exciting in the history of faction; it abounds in rapid turns and 
unexpected shifts, upon which the student may spend many a day 
and many a night, and after all he is forced to leave off in despair 
of threading an accurate way through the labyrinth of passion and 
intrigue. The broad traits of the situation, however, are tolerably 
simple. The difficulty was to find a principle of government which 
the people could be induced to accept. ‘ The rights of men and the 
new principles of liberty and equality,” Burke said, “ were very 
unhandy instruments for those who wished to establish a system of 
tranquillity and order. The factions,” he added with fierce sarcasm, 
“were to accomplish the purposes of order, morality, and submission 
to the laws, from the principles of atheism, profligacy, and sedition. 
They endeavoured to establish distinctions, by the belief of which 
they hoped to keep the spirit of murder safely bottled up and sealed 
for their own purposes, without endangering themselves by the 
fumes of the poison which they prepared for their enemies.” This 
is a ferocious and passionate version, but it is substantially not an 
unreal account of the position. 

Upon one point all parties agreed, and that was the necessity of 
founding the government upon force, and force naturally meant 
Terror. Their plea was that of Dido to Ilioneus and the stormbeaten 
sons of Dardanus, when they complained that her people had drawn 
the sword upon them, and barbarously denied the hospitality of the 
sandy shore :— 

‘Res dura et regni novitas me talia cogunt 

- Moliri.” 
And that pithy chapter in Machiavelli’s Prince which treats of 
cruelty and clemency, and whether it be better to be loved or feared, 
anticipates the defence of the Terrorists, in the maxim that for a new 
prince it is impossible to avoid the name of cruel, because all new 
states abound in many perils. The difference arose on the question 
when Terror should be considered to have done as much of its work 
as it could be expected to do. This difference again was connected 
with difference of conception as to the type of the society which was 
ultimately to emerge from the existing chaos. Billaud-Varennes, 
the guiding spirit of the Committees, was without any conception 
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of this kind. He was a man of force pure and simple. Danton 
was equally untouched by dreams of social transformation; his 
philosophy, so far as he hada definite philosophy, was in spite of 
one or two inconsistent utterances, materialistic: and materialism, 
when it takes root in a sane, perspicacious, and indulgent character, 
as in the case of Danton, and,—to take a better-known example, in the 
case of Jefferson,—usually leads to a sound and positive theory of 
politics; chimeras have no place in it, though a rational social 
hope has the first place of all. Neither Danton nor Billaud expected 
a millennium; their only aim was to shape France into a coherent 
political personality, and the war between them turned upon the policy 
of prolonging the Terror after the frontiers had been saved and the 
risings in the provinces put down. 

There were, however, two parties who took the literature of the 
century in earnest; they thought that the hour had struck for trans- 
lating, one of dheen, the sentimentalism of Rousseau, the other of 
them, the rationality of Voltaire and Diderot, into terms of politics 
that should form the basis of a new social life. The strife between 
the faction of Robespierre and the faction of Chaumette was the 
reproduction, under the shadow of the guillotine, of the great literary 
strife of a quarter of a century before between Jean Jacques and the 
writers whom he contemptuously styled Holbachians. The battle of 
the books had become a battle between bands of infuriated men. 
The struggle between Hébert and Chaumette and the Common 
Council of Paris on the one part, and the Committee and Robes- 
pierre on the other, was the concrete form of the deepest controversy 
that lies before modern society. Can the social union subsist without 
a belief in God? Chaumette answered yes, and Robespierre cried no. 
Robespierre followed Rousseau in thinking that anyone who should 
refuse to recognise the existence of a God, should be exiled as a 
monster devoid of the faculties of virtue and sociability. Chaumette 
followed Diderot, and Diderot told Samuel Romilly in 1783 that 
belief in God as well as submission to kings would be at an end all 
over the world in a very few years. The Hébertists might have 
taken for their motto Diderot’s shocking couplet, if they could have 
known it, about using 


‘*Les entrailles du prétre 
Au défaut d’un cordon pour étrangler les rois.” 


The theists and the atheists, Chaumette and Robespierre, each of 
them accepted the doctrine that it was in the power of the armed 
legislator to impose any belief and any rites he pleased upon the 
country at his feet. The theism or the atheism of the new France 
depended, as they thought, on the issue of the war for authority 
between the Hébertists in the Common Council of Paris, and the 
Committee of Public Safety. That was the religious side of the 
attitude of the government to the opposition, and it is the side that 
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possesses most historic interest. Billaud cared very little for religion 
in any way; his quarrel with the commune and with Hébert was 
political. What Robespierre’s drift appears to have been, was to use 
the political animosity of the Committee as a means of striking foes 
against whom his own animosity was not only political but religious 
also. 

It would doubtless show a very dull apprehension of the violence 
and confusion of the time, to suppose that even Robespierre, with all 
his love for concise theories, was accustomed to state his aim to 
himself with the definite neatness in which it appears when reduced 
to literary statement. Pedant as he was, he was yet enough of a 
politician to see the practical urgency of restoring material order, 
whatever spiritual belief or disbelief might accompany it. The 
prospect of a rallying point for material order was incessantly 
changing; and Robespierre turned to different quarters in search of 
it almost from week to week. He was only able to exert a certain 
limited authority over his colleagues in the government, by virtue of 
his influence over the various sections of possible opposition, and this 
was a moral, and not an official influence. It was acquired not by 
marked practical gifts, for in truth Robespierre did not possess them, 
but by his good character, by his: rhetoric, and by the skill with 
which he kept himself prominently before the public eye. The 
effective seat of his power, notwithstanding many limits and incessant 
variations, was the Jacobin Club. There a speech from him threw 
his listeners into ecstasies, that have been disrespectfully compared to 
the paroxysms of Jansenist convulsionaries or the hysterics of 
Methodist negroes on a cotton plantation. We naturally think of 
those grave men who a few years before had founded the republic in 
America. Jefferson served with Washington in the Virginian 
legislature and with Franklin in Congress, and he afterwards said 
that he never heard either of them speak ten minutes at a time ; 
while John Adams declared that he never heard Jefferson utter 
three sentences together. Of Robespierre it is stated on good 
authority that for eighteen months there was nota single evening on 
which he did not make to the assembled Jacobins at least one speech, 
and that never a short one. 

Strange as it may seem, Robespierre’s credit with this grim 
assembly was due to his quite Philistine respectability and to his 
literary faculty. THe figured as the philosopher and bookman of 
the party; the most iconoclastic politicians are usually willing to 
respect the scholar, provided they are sure of his being on their side. 
Robespierre had from the first discountenanced the fantastic caprices 
of some too excitable allies, He distrusted the noisy patriots of the 
middle class, who curried favour with the crowd by clothing them- 
selves in coarse garments, clutching a pike, and donning the famous 
cap of red woollen which had been the emblem of the emancipation 
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of a slave in ancient Rome. One night at the Jacobin Club, Robes- 
pierre mounted the tribune, dressed with his usual elaborate neatness, 
and still wearing powder in his hair. An on-looker unceremoniously 
planted on the orator’s head the red cap demanded by revolutionary 
etiquette. Robespierre threw the sacred symbol on the ground with 
a severe air, and then proceeded with a discourse of much austerity. 
Not that he was averse to a certain seemly decoration, or to the 
embodiment of revolutionary sentiment by means of a symbolism that 
strikes our cooler imagination as rather puerile. He was as ready as 
others to use the arts of the theatre for the liturgy of patriots. One 
of the most touching of all the minor dramatic incidents of the 
Revolution was the death of Barra. This was a child of thirteen 
who enrolled himself as a drummer, and marched with the Blues to 
suppress the rebel Whites in La Vendée. One day he advanced too 
close to the enemy’s posts, intrepidly beating the charge. He was 
surrounded, but the peasant soldiers were loth to strike. “ Cry Long 
live the King,’ they shouted, “or else death!” ‘Long live the 
Republic,” was the poor little hero’s answer, as a ball pierced his 
heart. Robespierre described the incident to the Convention, and 
amid prodigious enthusiasm demanded that the body of the young 
martyr of liberty should be transported to the Pantheon with special 
pomp, and that David, the artist of the Revolution, should be charged 
with the duty of devising and embellishing the festival. As it 
happened the arrangements were made for the ceremony to take place 
on the Tenth of Thermidor—a day on which Robespierre and all 
Paris were concerned about a celebration of bloodier import. 
Thermidor, however, was still far off ; and the red sun of Jacobin 
enthusiasm seemed as if it would shine for ever. 

Even at the Jacobins, however, popular as he was, Robespierre felt 
every instant the necessity of walking cautiously. He was as far 
removedas possible from that position of Dictator which some historians 
with a wearisome iteration persist in ascribing to him, even at the 
momeut when they are enumerating the defeats which the party of 
Hébert was able to inflict upon him in the very bosom of the Mother 
Club itself. They make him the sanguinary dictator in one sentence, 
and the humiliated intriguer in the next. The latter is much the 
more correct account of the two, if we choose to call a man an 
intriguer who was honestly anxious to suppress what he considered a 
wicked faction, and yet had need of some dexterity to keep his own 
head upon his shoulders. 


In the winter of 1793 the Municipal party, guided by Hébert 
and Chaumette, made their memorable attempt to extirpate Chris- 
tianity in France. The doctrine of D’Holbach’s supper-table had for 
a short space the arm of flesh and the sword of the temporal power 
on its side. It*was the first appearance of dogmatic atheism in 
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Europe as a political force. This makes it one of the most remark- 
able moments in the Revolution, just as it makes the Revolution 
itself the most remarkable moment in modern history. The first 
political demonstration of atheism was attended by some of the 
excesses, the folly, the extravagances, that marked the growth of 
Christianity. On the whole it is a very mild story compared with 
the atrocities of the Jewish records or the crimes of Catholicism. The 
worst charge against the party of Chaumette is that they were 
intolerant, and the charge is deplorably true ; but this charge can- 
not lie in the mouth of persecuting churches. 

Historical recriminations, however, are not very edifying. It is 
perfectly fair when Catholics talk of the atheist Terror, to rejoin that 
the retainers of Anjou and Montpensier slew more men and women 
on the first day of the Saint Bartholomew than perished in Paris 
through the Years I.andII. But the retort does us no good beyond the 
region of dialectic ; it rather brings us down to the level of the poor 
sectaries whom it crushes. Let us raise ourselves into clearer air. The 
fault of the atheists is that they knew no better than to borrow the 
maxims of the churchmen ; and even those who agree with the dog- 
matic denials of the atheists—if such there be—ought yet to admit 
that the mere change from superstition to reason is a small gain, if 
the conclusions of reason are still to be enforced by the instruments 
of superstition. Our opinions are less important than the spirit and 
temper with which they possess us, and even good opinions are worth 
very little unless we hold them in a broad, intelligent, and spacious 
way. Nowsome of the opinions of Chaumette were full of enlighten- 
ment and hope. He had a generous and vivid faith in humanity, 
and he showed the natural effect of abandoning belief in another life 
by his energetic interest in arrangements for improving the lot of 
man in this life. But it would be far better to share the superstitious 
opinions of a virtuous and benignant priest like the Bishop in Victor 
Hugo’s superb novel, than to hold those good opinions of Chaumette 
as he lield them, with a rancorous intolerance, a reckless disregard of 
the rights and feelings of others, and a shallow forgetfulness of all 
that great and precious part of our natures that lies out of the 
immediate domain of the logical understanding. One can understand 
how an honest man would abhor the darkness and tyranny of the 
Church. But then to borrow the same absolutism in the interests 
of new light was inevitably to bring the new light into the same 
abhorrence as had befallen the old system of darkness. And this is 
exactly what happened. In every family where a mother sought to 
have her child baptized, or where sons and daughters sought to have 
the dying spirit of the old consoled by the last sacrament, there 
sprung up a bitter enemy to the government which had closed the 
churches and proscribed the priests. 

How could a society whose spiritual life had been nourished in the 
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solemn mysticism of the middle ages, suddenly turn to embrace a 
gaudy paganism? The common self-respect of humanity was 
outraged by apostate priests who, whether under the pressure of fear 
of Chaumette, or in a very superfluity of folly and ecstasy of degra- 
dation, hastened to proclaim the charlatanry of their past lives, as 
they filed before the Convention led by the Archbishop of Paris, and 
accompanied by rude acolytes bearing piles of the robes and the 
vessels of silver and gold with which they had once served their holy 
offices. ‘Our enemies,” Voltaire had said, “ have always on their 
side the fat of the land, the sword, the strong box, and the canaille.”’ 
For a moment all these forces were on the other side, and it is 
deplorable to think that they were as much abused by their new 
masters as by the old. Theexplanation is that the destructive party 
had been brought up in the schools of the ecclesiastical party, and 
their work was a mere outbreak of mutiny, not a grave and respon- 
sible attempt to lead France to a worthier faith. If, as Chaumette 
believed, mankind are the only Providence of men, surely in that 
faith more than in any other are we bound to be very solicitous not 
to bring the violent hand of power on any of the spiritual acquisi- 
tions of the race, and very patient in dealing with the slowness of 
the common people to leave their outworn creeds. 

Instead of defying the Church by the theatrical march of the 
Goddess of Reason under the great sombre arches of the Cathedral 
of Our Lady, Chaumette should have found comfort in a firm calcu- 
lation of the conditions. ‘You,’ he might have said to the priests,— 
‘you have so debilitated the minds of men and women by your 
promises and your dreams that many a generation must come and 
go before Europe can throw off the yoke of your superstition. But 
we promise you that they shall be generations of strenuous battle. 
We give you all the advantages that you can get from the sincerity 
and pious worth of the good andsimple among you. We give youall 
that the bad among you may get by resort to the poisoned weapons of 
your profession and its traditions,—its bribes to mental indolence, its 
hypocritical affectations in the pulpit, its tyranny in the closet, its 
false speciousness in the world, its menace at the deathbed. With all 
these you may do your worst, and still humanity will escape you ; still 
the conscience of the race will rise away from you; still the growth 
of brighter ideals and a nobler purpose will go on, leaving ever 
further and further behind them your dwarfed finality and leaden 
moveless stereotype. We shall pass you on your flank; your fieriest 
darts will only spend themselves upon air. We will not attack you as 
Voltaire did; we will not exterminate you; we shall explain you. 
History will place your dogma in its class, above or below a hundred 
competing dogmas, exactly as the naturalist classifies his species. 
From being a conviction, it will sink to a curiosity; from being 
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the guide to millions of human lives, it will dwindle down to a 
chapter in a book. As History explains your dogma, so Science 
will dry it up; the conception of law will silently make the 
conception of the daily miracle of your altars seem impossible ; 
the mental climate will gradually deprive your symbols of their 
nourishment, and men will leave your system not because they 
have confuted it, but because, like witchcraft or astrology, it 
has ceased to interest them. The great ship of your Church, 
once so stout and fair and well laden with good destinies, is become 
a skeleton ship; it is a phantom hulk, with warped planks and 
sere canvas, and you who work it are no more than ghosts of 
dead men, and at the hour when you seem to have reached the 
bay, down your ship will sink to the lowest bottom like lead or like 
stone.’ 

Alas, the speculation of the century had not rightly attuned men’s 
minds to this firm confidence in the virtue of liberty, sounding like a 
bell through all distractions. None of these high things were said. 
The temples were closed, the sacred symbols defiled, the priests 
maltreated, the worshippers dispersed. The Commune of Paris 
imitated the policy of the king of France who revoked the edict of 
Nantes, and democratic atheism parodied the dragonnades of abso- 
lutist Catholicism. 


Robespierre was unutterably outraged by the proceedings of the 
atheists. They perplexed him as a politician intent upon order, and 
they afflicted him sorely as an ardent disciple of the Savoyard Vicar. 
Hébert, however, was so strong that it needed some courage to 
attack him, nor did Robespierre dare to withstand him to the face. 
But he did not flinch from making an energetic assault upon 
atheism and the excesses of its partisans. His admirers usually 
count his speech of the Twenty-first of November one of the most 
admirable of his oratorical successes. The Sphinx still sits inexorable 
at our gates, and his words have lost none of their interest. ‘ Every 
philosopher and every individual,” he said, ‘may adopt whatever 
opinion he pleases about atheism. Anyone who wishes to make 
such an opinion into a crime is an insensate ; but the public man or 
the legislator who should adopt such a system, would be a hundred 
times more insensate. The National Convention abhors it. The 
Convention is not the author of a scheme of metaphysics. It was 
not to no purpose that it published the declaration of the Rights 
of Man in presence of the Supreme Being. I shall be told perhaps 
that I have a narrow intelligence, that I am a man of prejudice, 
and a fanatic. I have already said that I spoke neither as an 
individual nor as a philosopher with a system, but as a representa- 
tive of the people. Atheism is aristocratic. The idea of a great being 
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who watches over oppressed innocence and punishes triumphant crime is 
essentially the idea for the people. This is the sentiment of Europe 
and the Universe; itis the sentiment of the French nation. That 
people is attached neither -to priests, nor to superstition, nor to 
ceremonies ; it is attached only to worship in itself, or in other 
words to the idea of an incomprehensible Power, the terror of wrong- 
doers, the stay and comfort of virtue, to which it delights to render 
words of homage that are so many anathemas against injustice and 
triumphant crime.” 

This is Robespierre’s favourite attitude, the priest posing as states- 
man. Like others, he declares the Supreme Power incomprehensible, 
and then describes him in terms of familiar comprehension. He 
first declares atheism an open choice, and then he brands it with 
the most odious epithet in the accepted vocabulary of the hour. 
Danton followed practically the same line, though saying much less 
about it. ‘‘If Greece,” he said in the Convention, “ had its Olym- 
pian games, France too shall solemnise her sans-culottid days. The 
people will have high festivals; they will offer incense to the 
Supreme Being, to the master of nature; for we never intended 
to annihilate the reign of superstition in order to set up the reign of 
atheism. ... If we have not honoured the priest of error and 
fanaticism, neither do we wish to honour the priest of incredulity: 
we wish to serve the people. I demand that there shall be an end 
of these anti-religious masquerades in the Convention.” 

There was an end of the masquerading, but the Hébertists still 
kept their ground. Danton, Robespierre, and the Committee were 
all equally impotent against them for some months longer. The 
revolutionary force had been too strong to be resisted by any 
government since the Paris insurgents had carried both king and 
assembly in triumph from Versailles in the October of 1789. It 
was now too strong for those who had begun to strive with all their 
might to build a new government out of the agencies that had 
shattered the old to pieces. For some months the battle which had 
been opened by Robespierre’s remonstrance against atheistic in- 
tolerance, degenerated into a series of masked skirmishes. The 
battle ground of rival principles was overshadowed by the baleful 
wings of the geniusof demonic Hate. Vevilla regis prodeunt inferni ; 
the banners of the King of the Pit came forth. The scene at the 
Cordeliers for a time became as frantic as a Council of the Early 
Church, settling the true composition of the Holy Trinity. Or it 
recalls the fierce and bloody contentions between Demos and 
Oligarchy in an old Greek town. We think of the day in the 
harbour of Corcyra when the Athenian admiral who had come to 
deliver the people, sailed out to meet the Spartan enemy, and on 
turning round to see if his Corcyrean allies were following, saw 
them following indeed, but the crew of each ship striving in 
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enraged conflict with one another. Collot d’Herbois had come 
back ‘in hot haste from Lyons, where, along with Fouché, he had 
done his best to carry out the decree of the Convention, that not one 
stone of the city should be left on the top of another, and that even its 
very name should cease from the lips of men. Carrier was recalled 
from Nantes, where his feats of ingenious massacre had rivalled the 
exploits of the cruellest and maddest of the Roman Emperors. The 
presence of these men of blood gave new courage and resolution to 
the Hébertists. Though the alliance was informal, yet as against 
Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and the rest of the Indulgents, as well 
as against Robespierre, they made common cause. 

Camille Desmoulins attacked Hébert in successive numbers of a 
journal that is perhaps the one truly literary monument of this stage 
of the revolution. Hébert retaliated by impugning the patriotism of 
Desmoulins in the Club, and the unfortunate wit, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Robespierre on his behalf, was for a while turned out of the 
sacred precincts. The power of the extreme faction was shown in 
relation to other prominent members of the party whom they loved to 
stigmatise by the deadly names of Indulgent and Moderantist. Even 
Danton himself was attacked (December, 1793) and the integrity of 
his patriotism brought into question: Robespierre made an energetic 
defence of his great rival in the hierarchy of revolution, and the 
defence saved Danton from the mortal ignominy of expulsion from 
the communion of the orthodox. On the other hand, Anacharsis 
Clootz, that guileless ally of the party of delirium, was less fortu- 
nate. Robespierre assailed the cosmopolitan for being a German 
baron, for having four thousand pounds a year, and for striking his 
sans-culottism some notes higher than the regular pitch. Even M. 
Louis Blanc calls this an iniquity, and sets it down as the worst 
page in Robespierre’s life. Others have described Robespierre as 
struck at this time by the dire malady of kings—hatred of the 
Idea. It seems, however, a hard saying that devotion to the Idea is 
to extinguish common sense. Clootz, notwithstanding his simple 
and disinterested character, and his possession of some rays of the 
modern illumination, was one of the least sane of all the men who 
in the exultation of their silly gladness were suddenly caught up by 
that great wheel of fire. All we can say is that Robespierre’s bitter 
demeanour towards Clootz was ungenerous ; but then this is only 
natural in him. Robespierre often clothed cool policy in the 
semblance of clemency, but I cannot hear in any phrase he ever 
used, or see in any measure he ever proposed, the mark of true 
generosity ; of kingliness of spirit, not a trace. He had no element 
of ready and cordial propitiation, an element that can never be 
wanting in the greatest leaders in time of storm. If he resisted 
the atrocious proposals to put Madame Elizabeth to death, he was 
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thinking not of mercy or justice, but of the mischievous effect that 
her execution would have upon the public opinion of Europe, and 
he was so unmanly as to speak \of her as /a méprisable seur de Louis 
XVI. Such a phrase is the disclosure of an abject stratum in his 
soul. 

Yet this did not prevent him from seeing and denouncing the 
bloody extravagances of the Proconsuls, the representatives of 
Parisian authority in the provinces ; nor from standing firm against 
the execution of the Seventy-Three, who had been bold enough to 
question the purgation of the National Convention on the Thirty- 
first of May. But the return of Collot d’Herbois made the situation 
more intricate. Collot was by his position the ally of Billaud, and 
to attack him, therefore, was to attack the most powerful member of 
the Committee of Public Safety. Billaud was too formidable. He 
was always the impersonation of the ruder genius of the Revolution, 
and the incarnation of the philosophy of the Terror, not asa delirium, 
but as a piece of deliberate policy. His pale, sober, and concen- 
trated physiognomy seemed a perpetual menace. He had no gifts 
of speech, but his silence made people shudder, like the silence of 
the thunder when the tempest rages at its height. It was said by 
contemporaries that if Vadier was a hyena, Barére a jackal, and 
Robespierre a cat, Billaud was a tiger. 

The cat perceived that he was in danger of not having the tiger, 
jackal, and hyena on his side. Robespierre, in whom spasmodical 
courage and timidity ruled by rapid turns, began to suspect that he 
had been premature; and a convenient illness, which some suppose 
to have been feigned, excused his withdrawal for some weeks from 
a scene where he felt that he could no longer see clear. We 
cannot doubt that both he and Danton were perfectly assured that 
the anarchic party must unavoidably roll headlong into the abyss. 
But the hour of doom was uncertain. To make a mistake in the 
right moment, to hurry the crisis, was instant death. Robespierre 
was a more adroit calculator than Danton. We must not confound 
his thin and querulous reserve with that stout and deep-browed 
patience, which may imply as superb a fortitude and may demand 
as much iron control in a statesman, as the most heroic exploits of 
political energy. But his habit of waiting on force, instead of, like 
the other, taking the initiative with force, had trained his sight. 
The mixture of astuteness with his scruple, of egoistic policy with 
his stiffness for doctrine, gave him an advantage over Danton that 
made his life worth exactly three months more purchase than 
Danton’s. It has been said that Spinozism or transcendentalism in 
poetic production becomes Machiavellism in reflection; for the 
same reasons we may always expect sentimentalism in theory to 
become under the pressure of action a very self-protecting guile. 
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Robespierre’s mind was not rich nor flexible enough for true states- 
manship, and it is a grave mistake to suppose that the various 
cunning tacks in which his career abounds, were any sign of 
genuine versatility or resource or political growth and expansion. 
They were in fact the resort of a man whose nerves were weaker 
than his volition. Robespierre was of a kind of spinster. Force of 
head did not match his spiritual ambition. He was not, we repeat, 
a coward in any common sense; in that case he would have remained 
quiet among the croaking frogs of the Marsh, and by-and-by have 
come to hold a portfolio under the First Consul. He did not fear 
death, and he envied with consuming envy those to whom nature 
had given the qualities of initiative. But his nerves always played 
him false. The consciousness of having to resolve to take a decided 
step alone, was the precursor of a fit of trembling. His heart did 
not fail, but he could not control the parched voice, nor the twitching 
features, nor the ghastly palsy of inner misgiving. In this respect 
Robespierre recalls a more illustrious man; we think of Cicero 
tremblingly calling upon the Senate to decide for him whether he 
should order the execution of the Catilinarian conspirators. It is 
to be said, however, in his favour that he had the art which Cicero 
lacked, to hide his pusillanimity ; Robespierre knew himself, and did 
his best to keep his own secret. 

His absence during the final crisis of the anarchic party allowed 
events to ripen, without committing him to that initiative in 
dangerous action which he had dreaded on the Tenth of August, 
and dreaded on every other decisive day of this burning time. The 
party of the Commune became more and more daring in their invec- 
tives against the Convention and the Committees. At length they 
proclaimed open insurrection. But Paris was cold, and opinion was 
divided. In the night of the Thirteenth of March, Hébert, Chau- 
mette, Clootz, were arrested. The next day Robespierre recovered 
sufficiently to appear at the Jacobin Club. He joined his colleagues 
of the Committee of Public Safety in striking the blow. On the 
Twenty Fourth of March the Ultra-Revolutionist leaders were be- 
headed. 

The first bloody breach in the Jacobin ranks was speedily 
followed by the second. The Right wing of the opposition to the 
Committee soon followed the Left down the ways to dusty death, 
and the execution of the Anarchists only preceded by a week the 
arrest of the Moderates. When the seizure of Danton had once 
before been discussed in the Committee, Robespierre resisted the 
proposal violently. We have already seen how he defended Danton 
at the Jacobin Club, when the Club underwent the process of puriti- 
cation in the winter. What produced this sudden tack? And how 
came Robespierre to assent in March to a violence which he had 
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angrily discountenanced in February ? There had been no change 
in the policy or attitude of Danton himself. The military opera- 
tions against the domestic and foreign enemies were no sooner fairly 
in the way of success, than Danton began to meditate in serious 
earnest the consolidation of a republican system of law and justice. 
He would fain have stayed the Terror. ‘Let us leave something,” 
he said, “to the guillotine of opinion.’’ He aided, no doubt, in the 
formation of the Revolutionary Tribunal, but this was exactly in 
harmony with his usual policy of controlling popular violence with- 
out alienating the strength of popular sympathy. The process of 
the tribunal was rough and summary, but it was fairer—until Robes- 
pierre’s Law of Prairial—than people usually suppose, and it was 
the very temple of the goddess of Justice herself compared with the 
September massacres. ‘Let us prove ourselves terrible,” Danton 
said, “to relieve the people from the necessity of being so.’’ His 
activity had been incessant in urging and superintending the great 
levies against the foreigners; he had gone repeatedly on distant 
and harassing expeditions as the representative of the Convention 
at the camps on the frontier. In the midst of all this he found 
time to press forward measures for the instruction of the young and 
for the due appointment of judges, and his head was full of ideas for 
the construction of a permanent executive council. It was this 
which made him eager for a cessation of the method of Terror, and 
it was this which made the Committee of Public Safety his 
implacable enemy. 

Why, then, did Robespierre, who also passed as a man of order 
and humanity, not continue to support Danton after the suppression 
of the Hébertists as he had supported him before? The common 
and facile answer is that he was moved by a malignant desire 
to put a rival out of the way. On the whole, the evidence seems to 
support Napoleon’s opinion, that Robespierre was incapable of voting 
for the death of anybody in the world on grounds of personal enmity. 
And his acquiescence in the ruin of Danton is intelligible enough 
on the grounds of selfish policy. The Committee hated Danton for 
the good reason that he had openly attacked them, and his ery for 
clemency was an inflammatory and dangerous protest against their 
system. Now Robespierre, rightly or wrongly, had made up his 
mind that the Committee was the instrument by which, and which 
only, he could work out his own vague schemes of power and recon- 
struction. And, in any case, how could he resist the Committee ? 
The famous insurrectionary force of Paris, which Danton had been 
the first to organise against a government, had just been chilled by 
the fall of the Hébertists. Least of all could this force be relied 
upon to rise in defence of the very chief whose every word for 
many weeks past had been a protest against the Communal leaders. 
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In separating himself from the Ultras, Danton had cut off the great 
reservoir of his peculiar strength. 

It may be said that the Convention was the proper centre of 
resistance to the designs of the Committee, and that if Danton and 
Robespierre had united their forces in the Convention, they would 
have defeated Billaud and his allies. This seems to us more than 
doubtful. The Committee had acquired an immense preponderance 
over the Convention. They had been eminently successful in the 
immense tasks imposed upon them. They had the prestige not 
only of being the government—so great a thing in a country that had 
just emerged from the condition of a centralised monarchy ; they had 
also the prestige of being a government that had done its work 
triumphantly. We are now in March. In July we shall find that 
Robespierre adopted the very policy that we are now discussing, of 
playing off the Convention against the Committee. In July that 
policy ended in his headlong fall. Why should it have been any 
more successful four months earlier ? 

What we may say is, that Robespierre was bound in all morality 
to defend Danton in the Convention at every hazard. Possibly so; 
but then to run risks for chivalry’s sake was not in Robespierre’s 
nature, and no man can climb out beyond the limitations of his own 
character. His narrow head and thin blood and instable nerve, 
his calculating humour and his frigid egoism, disinclined him to all 
games of chance. His apologists have sought to put a more re- 
spectable colour on his abandonment of Danton. The precisian, 
they say, disapproved of Danton’s lax and heedless courses. Danton 
said to him one day :—‘“‘ What do I care? Public opinion is a 
strumpet, and posterity a piece of nonsense.’”? How should the 
puritanical lawyer endure such cynicism as this? And Danton 
delighted in inflicting these coarse shocks. Again, Danton had 
given various gross names of contempt to Saint Just. Was Robes- 
pierre not to feel insults offered to the most able and devoted of 
his lieutenants? What was more important than all, the accla- 
mations with which the partisans of reaction greeted the fall of the 
Ultras, made it necessary to give instant and unmistakable notice to 
the foes of the Revolution that the goddess of the scorching eye 
and fiery hand still grasped her axe of vengeance. 

These are pleas invented after the fact. All goes to show that 
Robespierre was really moved by nothing more than his invariable 
dread of being left behind, of finding himself on the weaker side, of 
not seeming practical and political enough. And having made up 
his mind that the stronger party was bent on the destruction of the 
Dantonists, he became fiercer than Billaud himself. It is constantly 
seen that the waverer, of nervous atrabiliar constitution, no sooner over- 
comes the agony of irresolution, than he flings himself on his object 
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with a vindictive tenacity that seems to repay him for all the moral 
humiliation inflicted on him by his stifled doubts. _He redeems the 
slowness of his approach by the fury of his spring. ‘‘ Robespierre,” 
says M. D‘Héricault, “precipitated himself to the front of the 
opinion that was yelling against his friends of yesterday. In order 
to keep his usual post in the van of the Revolution, in order to 
secure the advantage to his own popularity of an execution which 
the public voice seemed to demand, he came forward as the author 
of that execution, though only the day before he had hesitated about 
its utility, and though it was in truth far less useful to him than it 
proved to be to his future antagonists.” 

Robespierre first alarmed Danton’s friends by assuming a certain 
icy coldness of manner, and by some menacing phrases about the 
faction of the so-called Moderates. Danton had gone, as he often 
did, to his native village of Arcis-sur-Aube, to seek repose and a 
little clearness of sight in the night that wrapped him about. He 
was devoid of personal ambition ; he never had any humour for mere 
factious struggles. His, again, was the temperament of violent force, 
and in such types the reaction is always tremendous. The indomi- 
table activity of the last twenty months had bred weariness of spirit. 
The nemesis of a career of strenuous Will in large natures is apt to 
be sudden sense of the irony of things; in Danton, as with Byron 
it happened afterwards, the vehemence of the revolutionary spirit 
was touched by this desolating irony. His friends tried to rouse 
him. It is not clear that he could have done anything. The 
balance of force, after the’suppression of the Hébertists, was irretriev- 
ably against him, as calculation had already revealed to Robespierre. 

There are various stories of the pair having met at dinner almost 
on the eve of Danton’s arrest, and having parted with sombre dis- 
quietude on both sides. The interview, with its champagne, its 
interlocutors, its play of sinister repartee, may possibly have taken 
place, but the alleged details are plainly apocryphal. After all, 
‘Religion ist in der Thiere Trieb,’ says Wallenstein; ‘the very 
savage drinks not with the victim, into whose breast he means 
to plunge a sword.’ Danton was warned that Robespierre was 
plotting his arrest. “If I thought he had the bare idea,” said 
Danton with something of Gargantuan hyperbole, “ I would eat his 
bowels out.” Such was the disdain with which the ‘giant of the 
mighty bone and bold emprise’ thought of our meagre-hearted 
pedant. The truth is that in the stormy and distracted times of 
politics, and perhaps in all times, contempt is adangerous luxury. A 
man may be a very poor creature, and still have a faculty for mis- 
chief. And Robespierre had this faculty in the case of Danton. 
With singular baseness, he handed over to Saint Just a collection of 
notes to serve as the material for the indictment which Saint Just 
was to present to the Convention. They comprised everything that 
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suspicion could interpret malignantly, from the most conspicuous 
acts of Danton’s public life down to the casual freedom of private 
discourse. 

Another infamy was to follow. After the arrest, and on the pro- 
ceedings to obtain the assent of the Convention to the trial of Danton 
and others of its members, one only of their friends had the courage 
to rise and demand that they should be heard at the bar. Robes- 
pierre burst out in cold rage; he asked whether they had undergone 
so many heroic sacrifices, counting among them these acts of “ pain- 
ful severity,” only to fall under the yoke of a band of domineering 
intriguers; and he cried out impatiently that they would brook no 
claim of privilege, and'suffer no rotten idol. The word was felicitously 
chosen, for the Convention dreaded to have its independence sus- 
pected, and it dreaded it all the more because at this time its inde- 
pendence did not really exist. The voteagainst Danton was unanimous, 
and the fact that it was so is the deepest stain onthe fame of this 
assembly. On the afternoon of the Sixteenth Germinal (April 5) 
Paris in amazement and some stupefaction saw the once dreaded 
Titan of the Mountain fast bound in the tumbril, and faring towards 
the sharp-clanging knife. “I leave it all in a frightful welter,” 
Danton is reported to have said. - ‘ Not a man of them has an idea 
of government. Robespierre will follow me; he is dragged down by 
me. Ah, better be a poor fisherman than meddle with the govern- 
ing of men!”’ 


Let us pause for a moment over a calmer reminiscence. This 
was the very day on which the virtuous and high-minded Condorcet 
quitted the friendly roof that for nine months had concealed him from 
the search of proscription ; the same week he was found dead in his 
prison. While Danton was storming with impotent thunder before 
the tribunal, Condorcet was writing those closing words of his Sketch 
of Human Progress, which are always so full of strength and edifica- 
tion. ‘ How this picture of the human race freed from all its fetters, 
—withdrawn from the empire of chance, as from that of the enemies of 
progress, and walking with firm and assured step in the way of 
truth, of virtue, and happiness, presents to the philosopher a sight 
that consoles him for the errors, the crimes, the injustice, with 
which the earth is yet stained, and of which he is not seldom the 
victim! It is in the contemplation of this picture that he receives 
the reward of his efforts for the progress of reason, for the defence 
of liberty. He ventures to link them with the eternal chain of the 
destinies of man: it is there he finds the true recompense of virtue, 
the pleasure of having done a lasting good ; fate can no longer undo 
it by any disastrous compensation that shall restore prejudice and 
bondage. This contemplation is for him a refuge, into which the 
recollection of his persecutors can never follow him; in which, 
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living in thought with man reinstated in the rights and the dignity 
of his nature, he forgets man tormented and corrupted by greed, by 
base fear, by envy ; it is here that he truly abides with his fellows, in 
an elysium that his reason has known how to create for itself, and 
that his love for humanity adorns with all purest delights.” 


In following the turns of the drama which was to end 
in the tragedy of Thermidor, we perceive that after the fall of 
the anarchists and the death of Danton, the relations between 
Robespierre and the Committees underwent a change. He, who had 
hitherto been on the side of government, became in turn an agency 
of opposition. He did this in the interest of ultimate stability, but 
the difference between the new position and the old is that he now 
distinctly associated the idea of a stable republic with the ascendancy 
of his own religious conceptions. How far the ascendancy of his 
own personality was involved, we have no means of judging. The 
vulgar accusation against him is that he now deliberately aimed at 
a dictatorship, and began to plot with that end in view. It is always 
the most difficult thing in the world to drawa line between mere 
arrogant egoism on the one hand, and on the other the identification 
of a man’s personal elevation with the success of his public cause. 
The two ends probably become mixed in his mind, and if the cause 
be a good one, it is the height of pharisaical folly to quarrel with 
him because he desires that his authority and renown shall receive 
some of the lustre of a far-shining triumph. What we complain of in 
Napoleon Bonaparte for instance, is not that he sought power, but 
that he sought it in the interests of a coarse, brutal, and essentially 
unmeaning personal ambition. And so of Robespierre. We need 
not discuss the charge that he sought to make himself master. The 
important thing is that his mastery could have served no great end 
for France ; that it would have been like himself, poor, barren, and 
hopelessly mediocre. And this would have been seen on every 
side. France had important military tasks to perform before her 
independence was assured. Robespierre hated war, and was jealous 
of every victory. France was in urgent need of stable government, 
of new laws, of ordered institutions. Robespierre never said a word 
to indicate that he had a single positive idea in his head on any of 
these great departments. And, more than this, he was incapable of 
making use of men who were more happily endowed than himself. 
He had never mastered the excellent observation of De Retz, that of 
all the qualities of a good party chief, none is so indispensable as 
being able to suppress on many occasions, and to hide on all, even 
legitimate suspicions. He was corroded by suspicion, and this para- 
lyses able servants. Finally, Robespierre had no imperial quality 
of soul, but only that very sorry imitation of it, a lively irritability. 
The base of Robespierre’s schemes of social reconstruction now 
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came clearly into view, and what a base! An official Supreme Being 
and a regulated Terror. The one was to fill up the spiritual void, 
and the other to satisfy all the exigencies of temporal things. It is 
to the credit of Robespierre’s perspicacity that he should have recog- 
nised the human craving for religion, but this credit is as naught 
when we contemplate the jejune thing that passed for religion in 
his dim and narrow understanding. Rousseau had brought a new 
soul into the eighteenth century by the Savoyard Vicar’s Profession 
of Faith : the most fervid and exalted expression of emotional deism 
that religious literature contains; vague, irrational, incoherent, 
cloudy ; but the clouds are suffused with glowing gold. When we 
turn from that to the political version of it in Robespierre’s discourse 
on the relations of religious and moral ideas with republican prin- 
ciples, we feel as one who revisits a landscape that had been made 
glorious to him by a summer sky and fresh liquid winds from the 
gates of the evening sun, only to find it dead under a grey heaven 
and harsh blasts from the north-east. Robespierre’s words on the 
Supreme Being are never a brimming stream of deep feeling; they 
are a literary concoction ; never the self-forgetting expansion of the 
religious soul, but only the composite of the rhetorician. He 
thought he had a passion for religion; what he took for religion was 
little more than mental decorum. We do not mean that he was 
insincere, or that he was without a feeling for high things. But 
here as in all else his aspiration was far beyond his faculty ; he 
yearned for great spiritual emotions, as he had yearned for great 
thoughts and great achievements, but his spiritual capacity was as 
scanty and obscure as his intelligence. And where unkind Nature 
thus unequally yokes lofty objects in a man with a short mental 
reach, she stamps him with the very definition of mediocrity. 

How can we speak with decent patience of a man who seriously 
thought that he should conciliate the conservative and theological 
elements of the society at his feet by such an odious opera-piece as 
the Feast of the Supreme Being? This was designed as a triumphant 
ripost to the Feast of Reason which Chaumette and his friends 
had celebrated in the winter. The energumens of the Goddess 
of Reason had now been some weeks in their bloody graves ; 
by this time, if they had given the wrong answer to the supreme 
enigma, their eyes would perhaps be opened. Robespierre persuaded 
the Convention to decree an official recognition of the Supreme 
Being, and to attend a commemorative festival in honour of their 
mystic patron. He contrived to be chosen president for the decade 
in which the festival would fall. When the day came (20th Prairial, 
June 8, 1794), he clothed himself with more than even his usual 
eare. As he looked out from the windows of the Tuileries upon the 
jubilant crowd in the gardens, he was intoxicated with enthusiasm. 
“O Nature,” he cried, “ how sublime thy power, how full of delight! 
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How tyrants must grow pale at the idea of such a festival!” In 
pontifical pride he walked at the head of the procession, with flowers 
and wheat-ears in his hand, to the sound of chants and symphonies 
and choruses of maidens. On the first of the great basins in the 
gardens David, the artist, had devised an allegorical structure for 
which an inauspicious doom was prepared. Atheism, a statue of 
life size, was throned in the midst of an amiable group of human 
Vices, with Madness by her side, and Wisdom menacing them with 
lofty wrath. Great are the perils of symbolism. Robespierre 
applied a torch to Atheism, but alas, the wind was hostile, or else 
Atheism and Madness were damp. They obstinately resisted the 
torch, and it was hapless Wisdom who took fire. Her face, all 
blackened by smoke, grinned a hideous ghastly grin at her sturdy 
rivals, The miscarriage of the allegory was an evil omen, and men 
probably thought how much better the churchmen always managed 
their conjurings and the art of spectacle. There was a great car 
drawn by milk-white oxen; in the front were ranged sheaves of 
golden grain, while at the back shepherds and shepherdesses posed 
with scenic graces. The whole mummery was pagan. It was a 
bringing back of Cerealia and Thesmophoria to earth. It stands as 
the most disgusting and contemptible anachronism in history. 

The famous republican Calendar, with its Prairials and Germinals, 
its Ventoses and Pluvioses, was an anachronism of the same kind, 
though it was less despicable in its manifestation. Its philosophic 
base was just as retrograde and out of season as the fooleries of the 
Feast of the Supreme Being. The association of worship and 
sacredness with the fruits of the earth, with the forces of nature, 
with the power and variety of the elements, could only be sincere so 
long as men really thought of all these things as animated each by a 
special will of its own. Such an association became mere charla- 
tanry, when knowledge once passed into the positive stage. How could 
men go back to adore an outer world, after they had found out the 
secret that it was a mere huge group of phenomena, following fixed 
courses, and not obeying spontaneous and unaccountable volitions of 
their own? And what could be more puerile than the fanciful 
connection of the Supreme Being with a pastoral simplicity of life ? 
This simplicity was gone, irrecoverably gone, with the passage from 
nomad times to the complexities of a modern society; therefore 
to typify the Supreme Being as specially interested in shocks of 
grain and in shepherds and shepherdesses was to make him a mere 
figure in an idyll, the ornament of a rural mask, a god of the 
garden, instead of the sovereign director of the universal forces and 
stern master of the destinies of men. Chaumette’s commemoration 
of the Divinity of Reason was a sensible performance compared 
with Robespierre’s farcical repartee. It was something, as Comte 


>? 


has said, to select for worship man’s most individual attribute. If 
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they could not contemplate society as a whole, it was at least a gain 
to pay homage to that faculty in the human rulers of the world which 
had brought the forces of nature,—its pluviosity, nivosity, germi- 
nality, and vendemiarity,—under the yoke for the service of men. 

If the philosophy of Robespierre’s pageant was so retrograde and 
false, its politics were still more inane. It is a monument of pre- 
sumptuous infatuation that anyone should feel so strongly as he did 
that order could only be restored on condition of coming to terms 
with religious use and prejudice, and then that he should dream 
that his Supreme Being—a mere didactic phrase, the deity of a 
poet’s georgic—should adequately replace that eternal marvel of 
construction, by means of which the great churchmen had wrought 
dogma and liturgy and priest and holy office into every hour and 
every mood of men’s lives. There is no binding principle of human 
association in a creed with this one bald article. ‘In truth,’ as I 
have said elsewhere of such deism as Robespierre’s, ‘one can scarcely 
call it acreed. It is mainly a name for a particular mood of fine 
spiritual exaltation ; the expression of a state of indefinite aspiration 
and supreme feeling for lofty things. Are you going to convert the 
new barbarians of our western world with this fair word of empti- 
ness? Will you sweeten the lives of suffering men, and take its 
heaviness from that droning piteous chronicle of wrong, and cruelty, 
and despair, which everlastingly saddens the compassionating ear 
like moaning of a midnight sea; will you animate the stout of 
heart with new fire, and the firm of hand with fresh joy of battle, by 
the thought of a being without intelligible attributes, a mere abstract 
creation of metaphysic, whose mercy is not as our mercy, nor his 
justice as our justice, nor his fatherhood as the fatherhood of men ? 
It was not by a cold, a cheerless, a radically depraving con- 
ception such as this, that the church became the refuge of humanity 
in the dark times of old, but by the representation, to men sitting in 
bondage and confusion, of godlike natures moving among them under 
figure of the most eternally touching of human relations,—a tender 
mother ever interceding for them, and an elder brother laying down 
his life that their burdens might be loosened.’ 


On the day of the Feast of the Supreme Being, the guillotine was 
concealed in the folds of rich hangings. It was the Twentieth of 
Prairial. Two days later Couthon proposed to the Convention the 
memorable Law of the Twenty-second of Prairial. Robespierre was 
the draftsman, and the text of it still remains in hisown writing. This 
monstrous law is simply the complete abrogation of alllaw. Of all 
laws ever passed in the world it is the most nakedly iniquitous. 
Tyrants have often substituted their own will for the ordered pro- 
cedure of a tribunal, but no tyrant before ever went through the 
atrocious farce of deliberately making a tribunal the organised 
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negation of security for justice. Couthon laid its theoretic base in a 
fallacy that must always be full of seduction to shallow persons in 
authority: ‘“‘He who would subordinate the public safety to the 
inventions of jurisconsults, to the formulas of the Court, is either an 
imbecile or a scoundrel.” As if public safety could mean anything 
but the safety of the public. The author of the Law of Prairial had 
forgotten the minatory word of the sage to whom he had gone on a 
pilgrimage in the days of his youth. ‘All becomes legitimate and 
even virtuous,” Helvétius had written, ‘on behalf of the public 
safety.” Rousseau inscribed on the margin, ‘‘ The public safety is 
nothing, unless individuals enjoy security.” What security was 
possible under the law of Prairial ? 

After the probity and good judgment of the tribunal, the two 
cardinal guarantees in state trials are accurate definition and proof. 
The offence must be capable of precise description, and the proof 
against an offender must conform to strict rule. The Law of Prairial 
violently infringed all three of these essential conditions of judicial 
equity. First, the number of the jury who had power to convict was 
reduced. Second, treason was made to consist in such vague and 
infinitely elastic kinds of action as inspiring discouragement, mis- 
leading opinion, depraving manners, corrupting patriots, abusing the 
principles of the Revolution by perfidious applications. Third, proof 
was to lie in the conscience of the jury ; there was an end of pre- 
liminary inquiry, of witnesses in defence, and of counsel for the accused. 
Any kind of testimony was evidence, whether material or moral, verbal 
or written, if it was of a kind likely to gain the assent of a man of 
reasonable mind. 

Now what was Robespierre’s motive in devising this infernal 
instrument ? The theory that he loved judicial murder for its own 
sake can only be held by the silliest of royalist or clerical partisans. 
It is like the theory of the vulgar kind of protestantism that Mary 
Tudor or Philip of Spain had a keen delight in shedding blood. 
Robespierre, like Mary and like Philip, would have been as well 
pleased if all the world would have come round to his mind without 
the destruction of a single life. The true inquisitor is a creature of 
policy, not a man of blood by taste. What, then, was the policy that 
inspired the Law of Prairial? To us the answer seems clear. We 
know what was the general aim in Robespierre’s mind at this point 
in the history of the revolution. His brother Augustin was then the 
representative of the Convention with the army of Italy, and General 
Bonaparte was on terms of close intimacy with him. Bonaparte 
said long afterwards, when he was expiating a life of iniquity on the 
rock of Saint Helena, that he saw long letters from Maximilian to 
Augustin Robespierre, all blaming the Conventional Commissioners 
—Tallien, Fouché, Barras, Collot, and the rest—for the horrors they 
perpetrated, and accusing them of ruining the revolution by their 
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atrocities. Again, there is abundant testimony that Robespierre did 
his best to induce the Committee of Public Safety to bring those 
odious malefactors to justice. The text of the Law itself discloses 
the same object. The vague phrases of depraving manners and 
applying revolutionary principles perfidiously, were exactly calcu- 
lated to smite the band of violent men whose conduct was to Robes- 
pierre the scandal of the Revolution. And there was a curious 
clause in the law as originally presented, depriving the Convention 
of the right of preventing measures against its own members. 
Robespierre’s general design in short was to effect a further purgation 
of the Convention. There is no reason to suppose that he deliberately 
aimed at any more general extermination. On the other hand, it is 
incredible that, as some have maintained, he should merely have had 
in view the equalisation of rich and poor before the tribunals, by 
withdrawing the aid of counsel and testimony to civic character from 
both rich and poor alike. 

If Robespierre’s design was what we believe it to have been, the 
result was a ghastly failure. The Committee of Public Safety would 
not consent to apply his law against the men for whom he had 
specially designed it. The frightful weapon which he had forged 
was seized by the Committee of General Security, and Paris was 
plunged into the fearful days of the Great Terror. The number of 
persons put to death by the Revolutionary tribunal before the Law of 
Prairial had been comparatively moderate. From the creation of the 
tribunal in April 1793, down to the execution of the Hébertists in 
March 1794, the number of persons condemned to death was 505. 
From the death of the Hébertists down to the death of Robespierre, 
the number of the condemned was 2,158. One half of the entire 
number of victims, namely, 1,356, were guillotined after the Law of: 
Prairial. No deadlier instrument was ever invented by the cruelty of 
man. Innocent women no less than innocent men, poor no less than 
rich, those in whom life was almost spent no less than those in whom 
its pulse was strongest, virtuous no less than vicious, were sent off in 
woe-stricken batches all those summer days. A man was informed 
against » he was seized in his bed at five in the morning; at seven 
he was taken to the Conciergerie; at nine he received information of 
the charge against him; at ten he went into the dock; by two in the 
afternoon he was condemned ; by four his head lay in the executioner’s 
basket. 

What stamps the system of the Terror at this date with a wicked- 
ness that cannot be effaced, is that at no moment was the danger 
from foreign or domestic foe less serious. We may always forgive 
something to well-grounded panic. The persecutions of an earlier 
date in Paris were not excessively sanguinary, if we remember that 
the city abounded in royalists and other reactionists, who were really 
dangerous in fomenting discouragement and spreading confusion. 
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If there ever is an excuse for martial law, and it must be rare, the 
French government were warranted in resorting to it in 1793. 
Paris in those days was like a city beleaguered, and the world does 
not use very harsh words about the commandant of a besieged town 
who puts to death traitors found within his walls. Opinion in 
England at this very epoch encouraged the Tory government to pass 
a Treason Bill, which introduced as vague a definition of treasonable 
offence as even the Law of Prairial itself. Windham did not shrink 
from declaring in parliament that he and his colleagues were deter- 
mined to exact “a rigour beyond the law,” and they were as good as 
their word. The Jacobins had no monopoly either of cruel law or 
cruel breach of law in the eighteenth century. Only thirty years 
before, opinion in Pennsylvania had prompted a hideous massacre of 
harmless Indians as a deed acceptable to God, and the grandson ot 
William Penn proclaimed a bounty of fifty dollars for the scalp of a 
female Indian, and three times as much fora male. A man would 
have had quite as good a chance of justice from the Revolutionary 
Tribunal as at the hands of Braxfield, the Scotch judge, who con- 
demned Muir and Palmer for sedition in 1793, and who told the 
government, with a brazen front worthy of Carrier or Collot d’ Herbois 
themselves, that if they would only send him prisoners he would 
find law for them. 

We have no sympathy with the spirit of paradox that has arisen in 
these days, amusing itself by the vindication of bad men. We think 
that the author of the Law of Prairial was a bad man. But it is time 
that there should be an end of the cant which lifts up its hands at the 
crimes of republicans and freethinkers, and shuts its eyes to the crimes 
of kings and churches. Once more, we ought to rise into a higher 
air; we ought to condemn wherever we find it, whether on the side 
of our adversaries or on our own, all readiness to substitute arbitrary 
force for the processes of ordered justice. There are moments when 
such a readiness may be leniently judged, but Prairial of 1794 was 
not one of them, either in France or in England. And what makes 
the crime of this law more odious, is its association with the official 
proclamation of the State worship of a Supreme Being. The scene 
of Robespierre’s holy festival becomes as abominable as a Catholic 
Auto-da-fé, where solemn homage was offered to the God of pity and 
loving-kindness, while flame glowed round the limbs of the victims. 


Robespierre was inflamed with resentment, not because so many 
people were guillotined every day, but because the objects of his 
own enmity were not among them. He was chagrined at the mis- 
carriage of his scheme ; but the chagrin had its root in his desire for 
order, and not in his humanity. A good man—say so imperfectly 
good a man as Danton—could not have endured life after enacting 
such a law and secing the ghastly work that it was doing. He 
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could hardly have contented himself with drawing tears from the 
company in Madame Duplay’s little parlour by his pathetic recita- 
tions from Corneille and Racine, or with listening to melting notes 
from the violin of Le Bas. It is commonly said by Robespierre’s 
defenders that he withdrew from the Committee of Public Safety, as 
soon as he found out that he was powerless to arrest the daily 
shedding of blood. The older assumption used to be that he left 
Paris and ceased to be cognizant of the Committee’s deliberations. 
The minutes, however, prove that this was not the case. Robespierre 
signed papers nearly every day of Messidor—(June 19 to July 18) 
the bloodstained month between Prairial and Thermidor—and was 
thoroughly aware of the doings of the Committee. His partisans 
have now fallen back on the singular theory of what they style moral 
ubsence. He was present in the flesh, but standing aloof in the spirit. 
His frowning silence was a deadlier rebuke to the slayers and oppres- 
sors than secession. Unfortunately for this ingenious explanation of the 
embarrassing fact of a merciful man standing silent before merciless 
doings, there are at least two facts that show its absurdity. 

First, there isthe affair of Catherine Théot. Catherine Théot was 
a crazy old woman of a type that is commoner in protestant than in 
catholic countries. She believed herself to have special gifts in the 
interpretation of the holy writings, and a few other people as crazy 
us herself chose to accept her pretensions. One revelation vouch- 
safed to her was to the effect that Robespierre was a Messiah and 
the new redeemer of the human race. The Committee of General 
Security resolved to indict this absurd sect. Vadier,—one of the 
roughest of the men whom the insurrections of Paris had brought to 
the front—reported on the charges to the Convention, (27 Prairial, 
June 15), and he took the opportunity to make Robespierre look 
profoundly ridiculous. The unfortunate Messiah sat on his bench, 
gnawing his lips with bitter rage, while amid the sneers and laughter 
of the Convention the officers brought to the bar the foolish creatures 
who had called him the Son of God. His thin pride and prudish 
self-respect were unutterably affronted, and he quite understood that 
the ridicule of the mysticism of Théot was an indirect pleasantry 
upon his own Supreme Being. He flew to the Committee of Public 
Safety, angrily reproached them for permitting the prosecution, 
summoned Fouquier-Tinville, and peremptorily ordered him to let the 
matter drop. In vain did the public prosecutor point out that there 
was a decree of the Convention ordering him to proceed. Robes- 
pierre was inexorable. The Committee of General Security were 
baffled, and the prosecution ended. “ Lutteur impuissant et fatigué,”’ 
says M. Hamel, the most thoroughgoing defender of Robespierre, 
upon this, “il va se retirer, moralement du moins.” Impotent 
and wearied! But he had just won a most signal victory for 
good sense and humanity. Why was it the only one? If 
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Robespierre was able to save Théot, why could he not save Cécile 
Renault ? 

Cécile Renault was a young seamstress who was found one 
evening at the door of Robespicrre’s lodging, calling out in a 
state of exaltation that she would fain see what a tyrant looked 
like. She was arrested, and upon her were found two little knives 
used for the purposes of her trade, That she should be arrested and 
imprisoned was natural enough. The times were charged with 
deadly fire. People had not forgotten that Marat had been mur- 
dered in his own house. Only a few days before Cécile Renault's 
visit to Robespierre, an assassin had fired a pistol at Collot d’ Herbois 
on the staircase of his apartment. We may make allowance for the 
excitement of the hour, and Robespierre had as much right to play 
the martyr as had Lewis the Fifteenth after the incident of Damiens’ 
rusty pen-knife. But the histrionic exigencies of the chief of a 
faction ought not to be pushed too far. And it was a monstrous crime 
that because Robespierre found it convenient to pose as sacrificial 
victim at the Club, therefore he should have had no scruple in seeing 
not only the wretched Cécile, but her father, her aunt, and one 
of her brothers, all dispatched to the guillotine in the red shirt 
of parricide, as agents of Pitt and Coburg, and assassins of 
the father of the land. This was exactly two days after he had 
shown his decisive power in the affair of the religious illuminists. 
The only possible conclusion open to a‘plain man after weighing and 
putting aside all the sophisms with which this affuir has been 
obscured, is that Robespierre interfered in the one case because its 
further prosecution would have tended to make him ridiculous, and 
he did not interfere in the other, because the more exaggerated, the 
more melodramatic, the more murderous it was made, the more 
interesting an object would he seem in the eyes of his adorers. 

The second fact bearing on Robespierre’s humanity is this. 
He had encouraged the formation and stimulated the activity 
of popular commissions who should provide victims for the revolu- 
tionary tribunal. On the Second of Messidor (June 20) a list 
containing one hundred and thirty-eight names was submitted for 
the ratification of the Committee. The Committee endorsed the 
bloody document, and the last signature of the endorsement is that 
of the man who had resigned a post in his youth rather than be a 
party to putting a man to death. As was observed at the time, 
Robespierre in doing this, suppressed his pique against his 
colleagues, in order to take a part in a measure that was a sort of 
complement to his Law of Prairial. 

From these two circumstances, then, even if there were no other, 
we are justified in inferring that Robespierre was struck by no 
remorse at the thought that it was his law which had unbound 
the hands of the horrible genie of civil murder. His mind was 
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wholly absorbed in the calculations of a frigid egoism. His intel- 
ligence, as we have always to remember, was very dim; he only 
aimed at one thing at once; and that was seldom anything very 
great or far-reaching. He was a man of peering and obscured 
vision in face of practical affairs. In passing the law of Prairial, 
his designs—and they were meritorious and creditable designs enough 
in themselves—had been directed against the corrupt chiefs such as 
Tallien and Fouché, and against the fierce and coarse spirits of the 
Committee of General Security, such as Vadier and Voulland. 
Robespierre was above all things a precisian. He had a sentimental 
sympathy with the common people in the abstract, but his spiritual 
pride, his pedantry, his formalism, his personal fastidiousness, were 
all wounded to the very quick by the kind of men whom the Revo- 
lution had thrown to the surface. Governor Morris, then the 
American minister, describes most of the members of the two 
Committees as the very dregs of humanity, with whom it is a 
stain to have any dealings; as degraded men only worthy of the 
profoundest contempt. Danton had said: ‘ Robespierre is the 
least of a scoundrel of any of the band.” The Committee of 
General Security represented the very elements by which Robes- 
pierre was most revolted. They offended his respectability; their 
evil manners seemed to tarnish that good name which his vanity 
hoped to make as revered all over Europe, as it already was among 
his partisans in France. It was indispensable therefore to cut them 
off from the revolutionary government, just as Hébert and as Danton 
had been cut off. His colleagues of Public Safety refused to lend 
themselves to this. Henceforth, with characteristically narrow 
tenacity, he looked round for new combinations, but, so far as I 
can see, with no broader design than to enable him to punish these 
particular objects of his very just detestation. 

The situation of sections and interests which ended in the Revo- 
lution of Thermidor is one of the most extraordinarily intricate and 
entangled in the history of faction. It would take a volume to follow 
out all the peripeteias of the drama. Here we can only enumerate 
in a few sentences the parties to the contest and the conditions of the 
game. The reader will easily discern the difficulty in Robespierre’s 
way of making an effective combination. First, there were the two 
Committees. Of these the one, the General Security, was thoroughly 
hostile to Robespierre; its members, as we have said, were wild 
and hardy spirits, with no political conception, and with a great 
contempt for fine phrases and philosophical principles. They 
knew Robespierre’s hatred for them, and they heartily returned it. 
They were the steadfast centre of the changing schemes which 
ended in his downfall. The Committee of Public Safety was 
divided. Carnot hated Saint Just, and Collot d’Herbois hated 
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Robespierre, and Billaud had a sombre distrust of Robespierre’s 
counsels. Shortly speaking, the object of the Billaudists was to 
retain their power, and their power was always menaced from 
two quarters, the Convention and Paris. If they let Robespierre 
have his own way against his enemies, would they not be at his 
mercy whenever he chose to devise a popular insurrection against 
them? Yet if they withstood Robespierre, they could only do 
so through the agency of the Convention, and to fall back 
upon the Convention would be to give that body an express 
invitation to resume the power that had in the pressure of the crisis 
a year before been delegated to the Committee, and periodically 
renewed afterwards. The dilemma of Billaud seemed desperate, 
and events afterwards proved that it was so. If we turn to the 
Convention, we find the position equally distracting. They, too, 
feared another insurrection, and a second decimation. If the Right 
helped Robespierre to destroy the Fouchés and Vadiers, he would 
be stronger than ever; and what security had they against a 
repetition of the violence of the Thirty-first of May? If the 
Dantonists joined in destroying Robespierre, they would be helping 
the Right, and what security had they against a Girondin reaction ? 
On the other hand, the Centre might fairly hope, just what Billaud 
feared, that if the Committee came to the Convention to crush 
Robespierre, that would end in a combination strong enough to 
enable the Convention to crush the Committees. 

Much depended on military success. The victories of the generals 
were the great strength of the Committee. For so long it would be 
difficult to turn opinion against a triumphant administration. ‘“ At the 
first defeat,” Robespierre had said to Barére, “I await you.” But 
the defeat did not come. The plotting went on with incessant 
activity; on one hand, Robespierre, aided by Saint Just and 
Couthon, strengthening himself at the Jacobin Club, and through 
that among the sections; on the other, the Mountain and the Com- 
mittee of General Security trying to win over the Right, more 
contemptously christened the Marsh or the Belly of the Convention. 
The Committee of Public Safety was not yet fully decided how to act. 

At the end of the first week of Thermidor, Robespierre could 
endure the tension no longer. He had tried to fortify his nerves for 
the struggle by riding, but with so little success that he was lifted 
off his horse fainting. He endeavoured to steady himself by diligent 
pistol-practice. But nothing gave him initiative and the sinews of 
action. Saint Just urged him to raise Paris. Some bold men pro- 
posed to carry off the members of the Committee bodily from their 
midnight deliberations. Robespierre declined, and fell back on what 
he took to be his greatest strength and most unfailing resource ; he 
prepared a speech. On the Eighth of Thermidor he delivered it to 
the Convention, amid intense excitement both within its walls and 
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without. All Paris knew that they were now on the eve of one more 
of the famous Days; the revolution of Thermidor had begun. 

The speech of the Eighth Thermidor has seemed to men of all 
parties since a masterpiece of tactical ineptitude. If Robespierre 
had been a statesman instead of a phrasemonger, he had a clear 
course. He ought to have taken the line of argument that Danton 
would have taken. That is to say, he ought to have identified him- 
self fully with the interests and security of the Convention; to have 
accepted the growing resolution to close the Terror; to have 
boldly pressed the abolition of the Committee of General Security, 
and the removal from the Committee of Public Safety of Billaud, 
Collot, Barére; to have proposed to send about fifty persons to 
Cayenne for life; and to have urged a policy of peace with the 
foreign powers. This was the substantial wisdom and real interest 
of the position. The task was difficult, because his hearers had the 
best possible reasons for knowing that the author of the Law of Prairial 
was a Terrorist on principle. Andin truth we know that Robespierre 
had no definite intention of erecting clemency intoarule. He had not 
mental strength enough to throw off the profound apprehension 
which the incessant alarms of the last five years had engendered in 
him ; and the only device, that he could imagine for maintaining the 
republic against traitors, was to stimulate the rigour of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal. 

If, however, Robespierre lacked the grasp which might have 
made him the representative of a broad and stable policy, it was at 
least his interest to persuade the men of the Plain that he enter- 
tained no designs against them. And this is what in his own mind 
he intended. But in order to do it effectively, it was clearly best to 
tell his hearers in so many words whom he wished them to strike. 
That would have relieved the majority, and banished the suspicion 
which had been busily fomented by his enemies, that he had in his 
pocket a long list of their names for proscription. But Robespierre, 
having for the first time in his life ventured on aggressive action 
without the support of a definite party, faltered. He dared not to 
designate his enemies face to face and by name. Instead of that, 
he talked vaguely of conspirators against the republic and calum- 
niators of himself. There was not a single bold, definite, unmis- 
takable sentence in the speech from first to last. The men of the 
Plain were insecure and doubtful; they had no certainty that 
among conspirators and calumniators he did not include too many 
of themselves. People are not so readily seized by grand 
phrases, when their heads are at stake. The sitting was long, 
and marked by changing currents and reverses. When they 
broke up, all was left uncertain. Robespierre had suffered a 
check. Billaud felt that he could no longer hesitate in joining the 
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combination against his colleague. Each party was aware that the 
next day must seal the fate of one or other of them. There is a 
legend that in the evening Robespierre walked in the Champs Elysées 
with his betrothed, accompanied as usual by his faithful dog, Brount. 
They admired the purple of the sunset, and talked of the prospect 
of a glorious to-morrow. But this is apocryphal. The evening 
was passed in no lover’s saunterings, but amid the storm and uproar 
of the Club. He went to the Jacobins to read over again his speech 
of the day. “It is my testament of death,’ he said, amid the 
passionate protestations of his devoted followers. He had been 
talking for the last three years of his willingness to drink the 
hemlock and to offer his breast to the poniards of tyrants. That 
was a fashion of the speech of the time, and in earlier days it had been 
more than a fashion of speech, for Brunswick would have given them 
short shrift. But now, when he talked of his last testament, Robes- 
pierre did not intend it to be so if he could prevent it. When he 
went to rest that night, he had a tolerably calm hope that he should 
win the next day’s battle in the Convention, when he was aware 
that Saint Just would attack the Committees openly and directly. 
If he would have allowed his band to invade the Pavillon de Flore, 
and carry off or slay the Committees who sat up through the night, 
the battle would have been won when he awoke. His friends are 
justified in saying that his strong respect for legality was the cause 
of his ruin. 


Men in all ages have had a superstitious fondness for connecting 
awful events in their lives with portents and signs among the outer 
elements. It was noticed that the heat during the terrible days of 
Thermidor was more intense than had been known within the 
memory of man. The thermometer never fell below sixty-five 
degrees in the coolest part of the night, and in the day time men 
and women and beasts of burden fell down dead in the streets. By 
five o’clock in the morning of the Ninth Thermidor, the galleries of 
the Convention were filled by a boisterous and excited throng. At 
ten o’clock the proceedings began as usual with the reading of corre- 
spondence from the departments and from the armies. Robespierre 
who had been escorted from his lodgings by the usual body of 
admirers, instead of taking his ordinary seat, remained standing by 
the side of the tribune. It is a familiar fact that moments of 
appalling suspense are precisely those in which we are most ready 
involuntarily to note a trifle; everybody observed that Robespierre 
wore the coat of violet-blue silk and the white nankeens in which a 
few weeks previously he had done honour to the Supreme Being. 

The galleries seemed as enthusiastic as ever. The men of the Plain 
and the Marsh had lost the abject mien with which they usually 
cowered before Robespierre’s glance; they wore a courageous air of 
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judicial reserve. The leaders of the Mountain wandered restlessly 
to and fro among the corridors. At noon Tallien saw that Saint Just 
had ascended the tribune. Instantly he rushed down into the chamber, 
knowing that the battle had now begun in fierce earnest. Saint 
Just had not got through two sentences, before Tallien interrupted 
him. He began to insist with energy that there should be an end 
to the equivocal phrases with which Paris had been too long alarmed 
by the Triumvirate. Billaud, fearing to be outdone in the attack, 
hastily forced his way to the tribune, broke into what Tallien was 
saying, and proceeded dexterously to discredit Robespierre’s allies 
without at once assailing Robespierre himself. Le Bas ran in a fury 
to stop him; Collot d’Herbois, the president, declared Le Bas out of 
order; the hall rang with cries of “To prison! To the Abbey!” 
and Le Bas was driven from the tribune. This was the beginning 
of the tempest. Robespierre’s enemies knew that they were fighting 
for their lives, and this inspired them with a strong and resolute 
power that is always impressive in popular assemblies. He still 
thought himself secure. Billaud pursued his accusations. Robes- 
pierre, at last, unable to control himself, scaled the tribune. There 
suddenly burst forth from Tallien and his partisans vehement shouts 
of “ Down with the tyrant, down with the tyrant!” The galleries 
were swept by a wild frenzy of vague agitation; the president’s bell 
poured loud incessant clanging into the tumult; the men of the Plain 
held themselves firm and silent ; in the tribune raged ferocious groups, 
Tallien menacing Robespierre with a dagger, Billaud roaring out 
proposals to arrest this person and that, Robespierre gesticulating, 
threatening, yelling, shrieking. His enemies knew that if he were 
once allowed to get a hearing, his authority might even yet overawe 
the waverers. A penetrative word or a heroic gesture might lose 
the day. The majority of the chamber still hesitated. They called 
for Barére, in whose adroit faculty for discovering the winning side 
they had the confidence of long experience. Robespierre, recovering 
some of his calm and perceiving now that he had really to deal with 
a serious revolt, again asked to be heard before Barére. But the 
cries for Barére were louder than ever. Barére spoke, in a sense 
hostile to Robespierre, but warily and without naming him. 

Then there was a momentary lull. The Plain was uncertain. 
The battle might even now turn either way. Robespierre 
made another attempt to speak, but Tallien with intrepid 
fury broke out into a torrent of louder and more vehement 
invective. Robespierre’s shrill voice was heard in disjected 
snatches, amidst the violent tones of Tallien, the yells of 
the president calling Robespierre to order, the murderous clanging 
of the bell. Then came that supreme hour of the struggle, whose 
tale has been so often told, when Robespierre turned from his old 
allies of the Mountain, and succeeded in shrieking out an appeal to 
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the probity and virtue of the Right and the Plain. To his horror, 
even these despised men, after a slight movement, remained mute. 
Then his cheeks blanched, and the sweat ran down his face. But 
anger and scornful impatience swiftly came back and restored him. 
President of assassins, he cried out to Thuriot, for the last time I ask 
to be heard. Thou canst not speak, called one, the blood of Danton 
chokes thee. He flung himself down the steps of the tribune, and 
rushed towards the benches of the Right. Come no further, cried 
another, Vergniaud and Condorcet sat here. He regained the tribune, 
but his speech was gone. He was reduced to the dregs of an 
impotent and gasping voiceless gesticulation, like the strife of 
one in a nightmare. 

The day was lost. The tension of a passionate and violent 
struggle prolonged for many hours always at length exasperates 
onlookers with something of the brute ferocity of the actors. The 
physical strain stirs the tiger in the blood; they conceive a cruel 
hatred against weakness, just as the heated throng of a Roman 
amphitheatre turned up their thumbs for the instant dispatch 
of the unfortunate swordsman who was too ready to lower 
his arms. The Right, the Plain, even the galleries, despised 
the man who had succumbed. If Robespierre had possessed the 
physical strength of Mirabeau or Danton, the Ninth Thermidor 
would have been another of his victories. He was crushed by the 
relentless ferocity and endurance of his antagonists. A decree for his 
arrest was resolved upon by acclamation. He cast a glance at the 
galleries, as marvelling that they should remain passive in face of an 
outrage on his person. They were mute. The ushers advanced with 
hesitation todotheir duty, and not without trembling carried himaway, 
along with Couthon and Saint Just. The brother, for whom he had 
made honourable sacrifices in days that seemed to be divided from 
the present by an abyss of centuries, insisted with fine heroism on 
sharing his fate, and Augustin Robespierre and Le Bas were led off 
to the prisons along with their leader and idol. 

It was now a little after four o’clock. The Convention with 
the self-possession that so often amazes us in its proceedings, went on 
with formal business for another hour. At five they broke up. For 
life, as the poets tell, is a daily stage-play ; men declaim their high 
heroic parts, then doff the buskin or the sock, wash away the paint 
from their checks, and gravely sit down to meat. The Conventionals, 
as they ate their dinners were unconscious apparently that the great 
crisis of the drama was still to come. The next twelve hours were 
to witness the climax. Robespierre had been crushed by the Con- 
vention ; it remained to be seen whether the Convention would not 
now be crushed by the Commune of Paris. 

Robespierre was first conducted to the prisons of the Luxembourg. 
The gaoler, on some plea of informality, refused to receivehim. The 
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terrible prisoner was next taken to the Mairie, where he remained 
among joyful friends from eight in the evening until eleven. Mean- 
while the old insurrectionary methods of the nights of June and of 
August in ’92, of May andof Junein ’93, wereagain followed. Thebeat- 
ing of the rappel and the générale was heard in all the sections, and the 
tocsin sounded its dreadful note, reminding all who should hear it that 
insurrection is the most sacred and the most indispensable of duties. 
Hanriot, the commandant of the forces, had been arrested in the 
evening, but he was speedily released by the agents of the Commune. 
The Council issued manifestoes and decrees from the Common Hall 
every moment. The barriers were closed. Cannon were posted 
opposite the doors of the hall of the Convention. The quays were 
thronged. LEmissaries sped to and fro between the Jacobin Club and 
the Common Hall, and between these two centres and each of the 
forty-eight sections. It is one of the inscrutable mysteries 
of this delirious night that Hanriot did not at once use the 
force at his command to break up the Convention. ‘There is 
no obvious reason why he should not have done so. The members 
of the Convention had re-assembled after their dinner, towards 
seven o'clock. The hall which had resounded with the shrieks and 
yells of the furious gladiators of the factions all day, now lent a 
lugubrious echo to gloomy reports which one member after another 
delivered from the shadow of the tribune. Towards nine o’clock 
the members of the two dread Committees came in panic to seek 
shelter among their colleagues, “as dejected in their peril,” says an 
eyewitness, ‘as they had been cruel and insolent in the hour of 
their supremacy.” When they heard that Hanriot had been released, 
and that guns were at their door, all gave themselves up for lost 
and made ready for death. News came that Robespierre had broken 
his arrest, and gone to the Common Hall. Robespierre, after urgent 
and repeated solicitations, had been at length persuaded about an hour 
before midnight to leave the Mairie and join his partisans of the 
Commune. This was an act of revolt against the Convention, for 
the Mairie was a legal place of detention, and so long as he was 
there he was within the law. The Convention, with heroic 
intrepidity, declared both Hanriot and Robespierre beyond the pale 
of the law. This prompt measure was their salvation. Twelve 
members were instantly named to carry the decree to all the sections. 
With the scarf of office round their waists, and a sabrein hand, they 
sallied forth. Mounting horses, and escorted by attendants with 
flaring torches, they scoured Paris, calling all good citizens to the 
succour of the Convention, haranguing crowds at the street corners 
with power and authority, and striking the imaginations of men. At 
midnight heavy rain began to fall. 

The leaders of the Commune meanwhile, in full confidence that 
victory was sure, contented themselves with incessant issue of paper 
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decrees, to each of whch the Convention replied by a counter-decree. 
Those who have studied the situation most minutely are of opinion 
that even so late as one o’clock in the morning, the Commune might 
have made a successful defence, although it had lost the opportunity 
which it had certainly possessed up to ten o’clock of destroying 
the Convention. But on this occasion the genius of insurrection 
slumbered. And there was a genuine division of opinion in the 
eastern quarters of Paris, the result of a grim distrust of the man who 
had helped to slay Hébert and Chaumette. Ata word this distrust 
began to declare itself. The opinion of the sections became more and 
more distracted. One armed group cried, Down with the Convention ! 
Another armed group cried The Convention for ever, and down with 
the Commune! The two great faubourgs were all astir, and three 
battalions were ready to march. Emissaries from the Convention 
actually succeeded in persuading them—such the dementia of the 
night—that Robespierre was a royalist agent, and that the Com- 
mune were about to deliver the little Lewis from his prison in the 
Temple. One body of communist partisans after another was 
detached from its allegiance. The deluge of rain emptied the Place 
de Gréve, and when companies came up from the sections in 
obedience to orders from Hanriot and the Commune, the silence 
made them suspect a trap, and they withdrew towards the great 
metropolitan church or elsewhere. 

Barras, whom the Convention had charged with its military defence, 
gathered together some six thousand men. With the right instinct of 
a man who had studied the history of Paris since the July of ’89, he 
foresaw the advantage of being the first to make the attack. He 
arranged his forces into two divisions. One of them marched along 
the quays to take the Common Hall in front; the other along the 
Rue Saint Honoré to take it in flank. Inside the Common Hall the 
staircases and corridors were alive with bustling messengers, and 
those mysterious busybodies who are always found lingering without 
a purpose on the skirts of great historic scenes. Robespierre and 
the other chiefs were in a small room preparing manifestoes and 
signing decrees. They were curiously unaware of the movements of 
the Convention. An aggressive attack by the party of authority 
upon the party of insurrection was unknown in the tradition of 
revolt. They had an easy assurance that at daybreak their forces 
would be prepared once more to tramp along the familiar road west- 
wards. It wasnow half-past two. Robespierre had just signed the 
first two letters of his name to a document before him, when he was 
startled by cries and uproar in the Place below. In a few instants 
he lay stretched on the ground, his jaw shattered by a pistol-shot. 
His brother had either fallen or had leaped out of the window. 


Couthon was hurled over a staircase and lay for dead. Suint Just 
was a prisoner. 
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Whether Robespierre was shot by an officer of the Conventional 
force, or attempted to blow out his own brains we shall never know, 
any more than we shall ever be quite assured how Rousseau, his 
spiritual master, came to an end. The wounded man was carried, a 
ghastly sight, first to the Committee of Public Safety, and then to 
the Conciergerie, where he lay in silent stupefaction through the 
heat of the summer day. As he was an outlaw, the only legal pre- 
liminary before his execution was to identify him. At five in the 
afternoon, he was raised into the cart; Couthon and the younger 
Robespierre lay, confused wrecks of men, at the bottom of it; 
Hanriot and Saint Just, bruised, begrimed, and foul, completed the 
band. One who walks from the Palace of Justice, over the bridge, 
along the Rue Saint Honoré, into the Rue Royale, and so to the 
Luxor column, retraces the via dolorosa of the Revolution on the 
afternoon of Tenth of Thermidor. 


The end of the intricate manwuvres known as the Revolution of 
Thermidor was the recovery of authority by the Convention. The 
insurrections, known as the days of the Twelfth Germinal, First 
Prairial, and Thirteenth Vendémiaire, all ended in the victory of the 
Convention over the old revolutionary forces of Paris. The Com- 
mittees, on the other hand, had beaten Robespierre, but they had 
ruined themselves. Very gradually the movement towards order, 
which had begun in the mind of Danton, and had gone on in the 
cloudy purposes of Robespierre, became definite. But it was in the 
interest of very different ideas from those of either Danton or of 
Robespierre. A White Terror succeeded the Red Terror. It was 
not until nine months after the death of Robespierre that the reaction 
was strong enough to smite his colleagues of the two Committees. 
The surviving Girondins had come back to their seats in the Conven- 
tion; the Dantonians had not forgiven the execution of their chief. 
These two parties were bent on vengeance. In April, 1795, a decree 
was passed banishing Billaud de Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and 
Barére. In tho following month the leaders of the Committce of 
General Security were thrown into prison. The revolution had 
passed into new currents. We cannot see any reasons for thinking 
that those currents would have led to any happier results if Robes- 
pierre had won the battle. Tallien, Fouché, Barras, and the rest 
were thoroughly bad men. But then what qualities had Robespierre 
for building up a state? He had neither strength of practical 
character, nor firm breadth of political judgment, nor a sound social 
doctrine. When we compare him, I do not say with Frederick of 
Prussia, with Jefferson, with Washington, but with the group of able 
men who made the closing year of the Convention honourable and of 
good service to France, we have a measure of Robespierre’s profound 
and pitiable incompetence. Eprtor. 
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Tue return of owners of land in Ireland, which has lately been 
prepared by the Government, is in many respects a faulty document. 
To be of real value, it ought to be easy to compare with the returns 
of the same kind which have been compiled for England and Scot- 
land ; it ought to be a bond jide account of owners of land in a real 
sense, excluding property of a different class ; and it ought to point 
to most of the facts, at least, which can fairly be said to relate to the 
subject. In every one of these matters, however, the Irish Domes- 
day Book, as it is commonly called, is open to very grave exceptions ; 
and as a cadastral survey of the land of Ireland it must be deemed 
imperfect, and even deceptive. For instance, unlike its English and 
Scotch counterparts, it makes a wholly inadequate rating, and not 
even the approximate rental, the standard of the value of Irish land ; 
and it evidently estimates the wastes of Ireland, which are put down 
at 151,000 acres only, quite differently from the English return, in 
which “commons and waste lands” appear to cover an area ten 
times as large. Then again—following in this respect the bad pre- 
cedent set for this country, with a political object easy to detect— 
this return identifies ‘“‘ houses” with “lands,” and places the owners 
of both in the same list, the result being to represent the number of 
Irish landowners, who deserve the name, as infinitely greater than it 
really is (there is a like fallacy in the cases of England and Scot- 
land), and to mystify and perplex the whole question. Lastly, in 
this, as in the English and Scotch returns, no attempt has been made 
to ascertain the amount of charges affecting landed property. The 
merely nominal and the absolute owners of estates seem to have 
equal interests ; no notice, moreover, has been taken of terms less 
than ninety-nine years; and these omissions are extremely serious. 
For all these reasons it is not possible to speak highly of this per- 
formance, and something better, we hope, will ere long replace it. 
Nevertheless the return, such as it is, deserves attention as a first 
effort to deal thoroughly with an important subject; and a careful 
review of it will perhaps throw light on the characteristics of the 
land system of Ireland, and on various problems suggested by it. 
The most striking feature of the Domesday Book is at first sight 
the extreme fewness of Irish as compared with English landowners, 
the inference being that the people of Ireland have no lasting hold 
on their native soil, in a degree unknown in the larger country. 
The metropolis apart, the owners of land in England and Wales are 
said to be more in number than 972,000, on an area of 33,000,000 
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acres, the population being 19,458,000—that is, 1 in 20 of the inha- 
bitants of England and Wales can call a fraction of the land their 
own. In Ireland, however, the owners of land are only 68,758, 
with an area of more than 20,000,000 acres, and a population of 
5,409,000—that is, 1 in 80 Irishmen only have the “ stake in the 
country ” of landed property. Nevertheless, owing to the confusing 
influence of a disturbing element in these returns, this computation 
is misleading ; and a fairer account of the matter shows that the 
contrast is not so marked as it seems at first. If we exclude, as we 
clearly ought, from the estimate mere house tenements in both 
countries, the real owners of land in England and Wales would be 
perhaps not more than 390,000 persons, against 40,000 of the same 
class in Ireland—that is, compared with the whole population, the 
number of the English and Welsh landowners would be only as 1 to 
64, while in Ireland it would be 1 in 130, a proportion very different 
from that just referred to.' Nevertheless, even if we reckon thus, 
the owners of land in England and Wales will be, relatively to the 
same class in Ireland, in a ratio of more than 2 to 1; and no doubt 
can exist, after making every allowance that can be fairly made, that 
the ownership of the soil is more restricted in Ireland than in the 
rest of these kingdoms. 

The next point to notice in this return is the size of Irish estates 
as compared with English, and the deficiency of small landowners in 
Ireland. We have satisfied ourselves that 63 proprietors have more 
than a fifth of the soil of Leinster, 67 about a fourth of Munster, 
90 a good deal more than a third of Ulster, 54 about this large 
share of Connaught. In fact, of the 20,159,000 acres which make 
up the entire area of Ireland, not less than 5,806,000 are possessed 
by 274 owners—that is, not far from a third of the whole island is 
in the hands of a few score of people who form but a fraction even 
of their own order. Great as is the extent of estates in England, 
broad as are the manors of such nobles as the Duke of Northumber- 
land and the Duke of Devonshire, and of many other large-acred 
men, they show nothing like these results; and we venture to say 
that any such proportion between large properties and the rest of 
the soil does not exist in Britain south of the Tweed. As for the 
want in Ireland of small landowners—that is, of persons possessing 
estates of from 100 to 800 acres—it is evident on the face of the 
return ; and though we have not attempted an exact comparison, 
the corresponding class, there can be no doubt, is many times more 
numerous in this country. 

These considerations no doubt show that landed property is dis- 
tributed less favourably in Ireland than it is in England, with 


(1) These figures are, and must be, to a great extent conjectural; but we have taken 
some pains to approach at least the truth. 
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reference to the community at large; its economic settlement is less 
safe and national. It is not, however, we are convinced, to these 
facts that we should mainly ascribe the phenomena of the land 
system of Ireland, which even at this moment are so distressing— 
the discontent which is still too often seen in the relations of land- 
lord and tenant, the agitation which has outlived the Land Act. 

Except in a few not important points, the land system of Scotland 
does not provoke demands for reform or change; it accommodates 
itself sufficiently well to the wants and wishes of all classes ; it is in 
disaccord with no popular sympathies. Yet, economically, the land 
system of Scotland, as the returns for that country clearly prove, 
presents the identical characteristics to which we have called atten- 
tion as regards Ireland, and which might be supposed to give the 
Irish land system its peculiar character. The owners of land in 
Scotland are few. If indeed we take houses into account, they 
appear to be 1 in 25, compared with the population of 3,359,000 ; 
but if we exclude this class of property, they are not more than 
1 in 105, those in Ireland being 1 in 130; and it is impossible to 
suppose that this small difference could be productive of great 
effects. Then, too, Scotland is, in a special way, a country of vast 
territorial domains; 150 persons, it has been alleged, possess fully a 
third of her soil; and when we remember the immense estates of 
the Dukes of Sutherland, Buccleuch, and Athol, of Mr. Matheson, 
and many other magnates, we must admit that, in this matter of 
large properties, she resembles Ireland. The number of small land- 
owners, too, though greater in Scotland than in Ireland, is never- 
theless by no means large; and if we compare both with the same 
class in England, the difference ceases to have much significance. 
On the whole, therefore, we find in Scotland what at first sight we 
might fairly consider the distinctive marks of the Irish land system, 
and yet we know that the land presents very different problems in 
the two countries. 

While we are far from saying that economic causes do not largely 
affect the land question of Ireland, the peculiarities of her land 
system, and the popular feelings connected with it, are, we believe, 
in the main, to be traced to circumstances of a wholly different kind. 
If we examine the returns for England and Wales, we find that the 
land discloses everywhere signs of ancient, peaceful, and contented 
settlement ; that its organization is old and felicitous. In all parts, 
indeed, of that broad area, new wealth is continually gathering to the 
soil ; the successful trader, the opulent lawyer, men who have become 
rich in every walk of industry, are now, as they have been for 
centuries, elbowing out an impoverished class of landowners; and 
considerable tracts are, year after year, passing into the hands of 
a fresh race of proprietors. But in every county of England and 
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Wales the land is still held, to a great extent, by well-known families 
of long descent; and, what is more important, they still form a 
preponderating element in territorial life. Glance at the English 
returns, and you still see the names of Percy and Grey, of Lowther 
and Howard, predominant in the region north of the Humber; the 
Manners are supreme in Leicestershire; in Devon the historic 
house of Courtenay is surrounded by a host of distinguished satellites— 
Carews, Fortescues, Prideaux’s, and others; Cornwall has still her 
Bassets, her Robartes; her Tremaynes; the Thynnes are the social 
chiefs of Wilts; in Dorset, the Bankes, the Pleydells, the Rivers, are 
eminent among the local magnates. As for Wales, the descendants 
of her Celtic princes are still lords of immense domains; out of a 
whole legion of inferior potentates, we need refer only to the race 
of “Sir Watkin,” and to the Morgans, for ages chiefs of Tredegar. 
Nor is the case very different even in the districts where the old 
aristocracy, as might have been supposed, would have been almost 
thrust out or supplanted. In Kent, in Surrey, even in Middlesex, 
considerable estates are still possessed by proprietors of far-descended 
lineage; the Stanleys, the Townleys, the Gerards, and others are 
still the leading noblesse of Lancashire; the Calthorpes, the 
Dudleys, and many more are conspicuous in the black country ; the 
Somersets and Berkeleys are great names in the opulent tracts that 
spread around Bristol. The influence, too, of these ruling houses 
has been enormous, wherever they exist; they have given, as 
it were, its form and mould to the settlement of the land around 
them ; they have made the new elements which centre in the soil 
to accommodate themselves in a great measure to the old conditions of 
landed society. Nor can it be said that in England and Wales the 
organic structure of landed relations has been rudely broken, or 
even shaken; it has suffered little from civil discord ; confiscation 
has made few changes in it; and it has continued for ages in a 
state of repose, hardly at all disturbed by external events, and only 
modifying itself with the growth of the nation. The same remarks, 
in a great degree, apply to the land system of Scotland, as we see 
it in the returns for that country. The successors of her old high- 
land chieftains still retain enormous tracts of the soil; the families 
of her first lowland settlers overshadow the land to the south of the 
Grampians ; the heads of her ancient Norse colonists are dominant 
in Caithness and the Orkneys; the Macleods and Macdonalds, the 
Campbells and Scotts, the Hays, Kerrs, Gordons, and other names 
of the kind, are still those of her great landowners. In Scotland, 
too, notwithstanding Culloden and the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century, the organization of the land was not broken up; and 
though instances of confiscation were frequent enough, there was 
no general subversion of proprietary rights; whole tracts of the 
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country were not kept in a continual state of change of ownership ; 
and reiterated dispossession on an immense scale was unknown. 

Let us now contrast with the state of things which we find in 
England, in Wales, and in Scotland, the existing settlement of land 
in Ireland. Three centuries ago her Celtic chieftains were owners 
of probably five-sixths of the soil; and, even down to the time of 
Cromwell, the possessions they held were still vast. The names, 
however, of the descendants of these men, as we see clearly from the 
Domesday Book, appear scarcely in any part of Ireland among 
proprietors of large estates; and for the most part they have 
wholly vanished from what were once their ancestral domains. The 
only landowners of Irish descent who retain, in any sense, a consider- 
able part of the immense tracts their forefathers ruled, seem to be, 
in Leinster, Lord Castletown and Mr. Kavanagh, and in Ulster, 
Lord O’Neill and a few others; and though, in Munster and Con- 
naught, the number is greater—O’Briens, O’Connors, O’Reillys, 
O’Haras, O’Loghlens, Macnamaras, and the like—it is not more 
than from ten to twenty persons. Even more significant is the 
absence of names which stand out on old Irish maps as dominant 
over entire counties. Setting aside hundreds of inferior chiefs, you 
cannot now find the O’Moores of Leix, the Maguires of Fermanagh, 
the O’Donnells of the north; and the principalities of McArthy 
More, of O’Sullivan Beare, of O’Connor of O’Faly, have passed into 
the hands of other lords. 

Nor has fortune been much more propitious to the great Norman 
houses which for four centuries held sway through the shifting bounds 
of the Pale. The Geraldines, indeed, still own broad lands in 
Kildare; the castle of the Butlers still overlooks the streets of their 
feudal town of Kilkenny; the Plunketts flourish in Meath and Louth ; 
the St. Lawrences, Prestons, Barnwells, and Talbots hold tracts 
in the plain that surrounds Dublin. But the burning pine of the 
Desmonds has been long extinct ; the vast lordships of the Taaffes and 
the Eustaces, of the Flemings and Graces, the Fitz-Stephens and 
Walshes, know no more the presence of their ancient nobles; in 
many counties the old Norman names are to be found only in the 
ranks of the peasantry. Thus the settlement of the land in Ireland 
is, to that of the rest of Britain, but a thing of yesterday; and 
even now two-thirds of the country probably belong to the 
descendants of Elizabethan rovers, of adventurers and soldiers of 
Cromwell and William, of Dutch and French refugees, and of 
Scottish colonists. Nor is even this the most striking feature of a 
most remarkable plan of landed ownership. The settlement of 
property in land in Ireland is founded on conquests and confiscations, 
recurring over and over again, and generally marked by extreme 
violence ; it was propped up by inhuman laws, which perpetuated the 
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strife of race and faith, and drew an almost impassable line between 
the owner and the occupier of the soil; it promoted absenteeism on 
a gigantic scale; it tended, over the greater part of the island, to 
make the Irish landlord an alien master, and the Irish peasant a 
degraded serf. The state of things, too, which had been thus 
established, continued, it must be borne in mind, with scarcely a 
sign of real improvement, to a period almost within living memory ; 
and even now, largely as it has been modified by time, opinion, and 
changed manners, and by earnest efforts of legislation, its traces are 
still to be seen everywhere. And here it must be added that one 
great attempt, made in our own day, to transform the ownership of 
land in Ireland on an extensive scale, cannot be said to have been 
very fortunate. The operation of the Incumbered Estates’ Acts has 
transferred millions of acres of the soil of Ireland; but the new 
proprietary, as a general rule, have been a harsh and exacting class, 
and have not placed the organization of the land in any perceptible 
degree on a better footing. 

It is to these differences in the settlement of the land, far more 
than to economic causes, that we must chiefly ascribe the distinction 
between Ireland and the rest of Britain in this respect—that we must 
trace the form of the Irish land system, and the train of sentiments 
that is connected with it. There is a great deal that is strange and 
anomalous in the relations of landlord and tenant in England; and 
d priori there is much to condemn in the existing conditions of 
English tenures. But the structure of English landed society is 
ancient, and, for the most part, sound ; it is sustained by noble and 
kindly traditions; it is cemented by long and peaceful usage; it 
knits the owners and occupiers of the soil together in a union 
that shows no signs of breaking. A Land Act that is little more 
than a sham has sufficed to satisfy the English farmer; and he still 
follows his superior to the poll with the fidelity of a feudal 
retainer. The characteristics of landed relations are, in a great 
measure, the same in Scotland; and though the Scotch tenantry 
think more for themselves, and are more independent than their 
southern fellows, they feel the profoundest reverence for the lords of 
the soil. In Ireland all this is very different ; and the mode in 
which the land was obtained and settled is the clear and paramount 
cause of the difference. In a part of Ulster, indeed, where a race of 
colonists were associated in the closest dependence as owners and 
occupiers of the same districts, and where a provision was made for 
the conquered race, the land system is in a healthy state; friendly 
ties bind the landed classes together ; there is little ill-will in landed 
relations ; and customs, deep-rooted and strongly developed, connect 
the whole form of landed society. But everywhere else the land 
system of Ireland bears the marks of its peculiar origin, of the 
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antecedents from which it sprung. Were there nothing else, the 
owners of the soil in Ireland, with a title that, as a general rule, 
does not extend beyond two centuries, could not expect to command 
the respect that belongs to an ancient class of proprietors, to gather 
around them the happy traditions that grow out of long and prescrip- 
tive possession. But if it be recollected that the mass of Irish land was 
violently torn from its old inheritors, and was, for generations, 
tossed from one hand to another; that the descendants of the dis- 
possessed owners were reduced toa state almost of villainage ; that 
nothing was left undone for years to uphold this crude arrangement 
of repeated conquests; that populations of discordant faiths, who 
dwelt together within the same borders, were kept separated into 
hostile castes; and, finally, that Irish landed property was deserted 
by those who reaped its fruits, and deprived of the associations that 
make it gracious, to an extent unknown in the sister island—we 
shall understand the kind of relations that would be formed out of 
such an order of things, and should cease to wonder that, even at this 
day, the land is a source of trouble in Irish politics. Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been done to remove the evil effects of the past, a 
line of distinction, easy to trace, still keeps the landed classes in a 
great measure apart, in three, at least, of the Irish provinces; the 
landlords regard themselves as of a different order and of a different 
interest from their dependants; the peasantry cherish memories of 
ancient wrong, and look with suspicion on their superiors; and in 
spite of innumerable well-meant efforts, the social chasm is not com- 
pletely closed. In this condition of affairs the relations that belong 
to the land are even now not ina wholesome state; kindly usages 
do not spring up from the soil; and owners and occupiers, considered 
as a whole, are not united by genuine sympathy. The evidence of 
this is not doubtful; scarcely a representative of landed property sits 
in the House of Commons for Ireland, south of the Boyne; and an 
agitation has sprung up for what, under specious disguises and 
names, is really a new confiscation of the Irish land. 

From what we have said it will be seen how unjust it would be to 
lay the blame of this still infelicitous state of things on any class or 
persons of this generation. It is easy to censure “ agitators and 
priests,” ‘“ oppressive landlords” and “ grasping tenants,” ‘ indif- 
ferent politicians” and “mere economists ;’’ but the Irish land 
system, as a matter of fact, is the growth of an unfortunate past ; 
and almost all that.is unlovely in it belongs to the distant domain of 
history. A more useful inquiry is whether anything can be still 
effected, as regards the subject, to mitigate or efface existing evils, 
and to place landed relations in Ireland, as far as may be, on a more 
stable basis. I, for one, must utter a distinct protest against the 
schemes of “ general tenant right,” of “ fixity of tenure,” and of 
“fixed rents,” put forward by a well-known party as panaceas in 
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this matter. However plausibly they may be disguised, however 
their authors may hide it from themselves, they really mean a 
transfer of the soil from its present owners to the occupying tenants, 
without compensation even nearly adequate. Projects of this kind 
are simply unjust ; they would necessurily lead to wrong and con- 
fusion—to the mischiefs, in short, of a scramble for property ; and 
in the interest of a still distracted nation, which has already suffered 
so much from violent changes in the tenure of land, they ought, I 
think, to be firmly opposed. There is less objection to the plan of 
Mr. Mill for the expropriation of the owners of land in Ireland, and 
the acquisition of their estates by the State, with a view to a new 
distribution of them; but I doubt the expediency of such a measure, 
though it certainly cannot be pronounced unfair, and probably it 
would never command the assent of Parliament. Nor can I, in any 
sense, subscribe to the doctrine which in some quarters has received 
support—that the Irish Land Act ought to be so administered as 
indirectly to accomplish objects beyond its real and avowed purpose ; 
that landlords in Ireland ought to be subjected to burdens so onerous 
and oppressive as practically to take their property from them, or to 
convert it into a mere rent-charge wholly different from proprietary 
rights. Such ideas appear to me odious ; and, on the whole, I cannot 
seriously doubt that, for the general good of Ireland herself, the 
settlement of the land as it exists at present, unfortunate as it is in 
many respects from its historical associations and other causes, must 
be honestly defended against all plans of spoliation, avowed or 
concealed. It is, however, a very different question whether, con- 
sistently with this as a fixed principle, legislation may not to some 
extent effect improvement in Irish tenures, and make the land 
system of Jreland better. Taking our stand on the Land Act of 
Mr. Gladstone, it is surely but right that, in whatever degree it 
has been evaded or rendered useless by devices contrary to its true 
import, it ought to be supplemented by just amendments ; and the 
security of possession and other rights which it guaranteed to the 
occupier of the soil in Ireland, ought to be assured to him beyond 
dispute. Some reform is certainly needed here ; it would be attended 
with good results; and if it would not satisfy wild demands, it would 
remove some grounds of discontent, at least, within the reach of 
remedial law. In addition to this, a real effort in another direc- 
tion ought to be made to effect a change obviously of true policy. 
Historical and economic facts point to the expediency of increasing 
the number of small landowners in Ireland by any means that can 
be deemed legitimate ; and it would be desirable that the occupiers 
of the Irish soil should be generally enabled to buy their holdings, 
and thus to acquire largely a permanent title to the land, not by 
confiscation but fair purchase. No doubt can exist that this can be 


accomplished : money is not wanting on the part of the tenant, nor 
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readiness to sell on the part of landlords; and the principle of the 
scheme, as is well known, holds a prominent place in the Irish Land 
Act. The machinery, however, at present arranged to effect the 
transfer will hardly work ; and a reform in this respect deserves the 
attention of those who really wish well to Ireland. The solution of 
the problem will be probably found in the extension of the powers 
of local tribunals, and the establishment of local registries of rights 
to land—all steps in that process of “ freeing the soil,’’ and ren- 
dering its alienation simple and easy, which is one of the chief 
questions of a not distant future. 

For the rest we must largely trust in time and in the influence of 
just government, to remove the blots of the Irish land system; and 
this trust is certainly not illusory. No doubt, apart from some 
general causes, special circumstances have tended of late to revive 
what has been expressively called the “ Irish land war ;” and there 
are those who assert that landed relations in Ireland are as disturbed 
as ever. The Land Act has raised extravagant hopes in a population 
long sorely tried, and not accustomed to reason or think ; afew Irish 
landlords have provoked ill-will, and even caused a great deal of 
alarm, by attempts to elude the effects of that measure ; the progress 
of Ireland in material wealth has led to a rise of rents, and disputes 
on the subject. These, however, are merely passing troubles; some 
may be dealt with by legislation ; and most of them ought to be 
smoothed away by the searching machinery of the Land Act, intelli- 
gently applied with an even hand. If we steadily look over broad 
tracts of time, we see that all that was most evil and perilous in the 
land system of Ireland has been gradually becoming a thing of the 
past ; that everything connected with the Irish soil exhibits plain 
signs of decided improvement. There is still too little sympathy 
between the landed classes in most parts of the country ; but the 
Irish landlords and tenants of the present day are associated in a 
very different way from what they were in the time of Arthur 
Young, when the first were tyrants and the others slaves. The 
relation of owner and occupier in the Irish soil is even now not all we 
could wish it to be ; but the rack-renting squires of Miss Edgeworth’s 
tales, the grasping middlemen of half a century ago, the millions of 
a down-trodden peasantry who struggled for existence on a preca- 
rious root, have been replaced by a happier order of things. In other 
respects landed relations in Ireland are in a healthier state than they 
formerly were; the evils of absenteeism have been greatly reduced ; 
the management of estates and farms has made a rapid advance ; 
above all the terrible agrarian crimes—active symptoms of the 
hatred and passion that marred the structure of Irish life—have 
immensely diminished, if they have not disappeared. These gratify- 
ing changes have been the result of the work of years, and of the 
complete reform, which has taken place in the present age, in the 
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government and administration of Ireland; and there can be no 
doubt that the same effects will continue to follow the same causes. 
On the whole, though it is still impossible to pronounce the Irish 
land system sound, or in a really satisfactory state, it has certainly 
thrown off its worst ills; and we may hope that the time is not 
distant when it will cease to alarm and perplex statesmen, and will 
be in accord with national feelings. To attain that consummation, I, 
for one, look with confidence to the good sense and right feeling of 
many Irish landlords; no class, probably, in the British Empire has 
improved so markedly during the last fifty years ; no class has been 
more severely subjected to a jealous and exacting public opinion ; 
no class seems to be more impressed with the difficulties of a position 
for which its present representatives are not responsible. 

One or two other points in the Domesday Book are also entitled to 
special notice. The most remarkable of these, perhaps, is the 
extraordinary advance of Ulster in wealth, compared with the three 
other provinces. In the time of Cromwell the value of land in 
Ulster was only a third of that of Leinster, and not more than a 
half of that of Munster; it seems to have been not higher than that 
of land in Connaught. Now, however, the valuation of Ulster, on an 
area of 5,260,263 acres, is £4,125,945; that of Leinster, on an area 
of 4,812,411 acres, is £4,812,411; that of Munster, with its 
5,898,370 acres, is £3,311,085 ; that of Connaught is only £1,421,886, 
on an acreage of 4,188,631. In other words the value of land in 
Ulster, has, in the space of two short centuries, grown nearly three 
times as fast as that of Leinster, and five and six times as fast as the 
rest of the south; and it is now not much lower than that of 
Leinster, and far greater than that of Munster and Connaught. 
No doubt a deduction must here be made, since the rating value of 
land in Ulster, on which, and not on rental, this return has been 
made, is higher than in the other provinces ; but, even allowing for 
this difference, there can be no question but that the material 
progress of Ulster has been a great deal more rapid than that of the 
whole of the rest of the island. The fact will, perhaps, be cited to 
show the superiority of a Teutonic race, and the connection of Pro- 
testantism with the march of prosperity ; nor is the inference possibly 
wholly erroneous. Yet I may be allowed to think that this marked 
advance of Ulster may, in the main, be due to causes of a very 
different kind—to her monopoly of Irish manufactures, to the com- 
parative soundness of her land system, and to the circumstance that 
a very large part of her population were never subjected to the 
depressing influences which kept the mass of the peasantry else- 
where in a state of serfdom. During the last century the North of 
England has increased in opulence more quickly than the South ; 
what had race or religion to do with the matter ? 

W. O'Connor Morris. 
cc 2 
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Ar the meeting of the Archwological Institute at Colchester in 
August, there wasa manifestation of such interest and of such strong 
feeling on the question of the execution of the two insurgent officers 
after the memorable siege of that town in 1648, that it seems an 
opportune moment to examine the various assertions, and to state the 
case distinctly and impartially. The excitement caused by the dis- 
cussion at Colchester shows the very strong feeling that exists respect- 
ing the events of our great civil war ; a feeling which ought by all 
means to be encouraged, and which, as it must inevitably give rise 
to closer investigation and to the more careful weighing of evidence. 
will surely do good. Many fallacies will be exposed, and the true 
bearing of historical events will be more correctly appreciated. 
Probably some popular idols will be displaced, while the oft-repeated 
slanders of former times will be heard no more. 

The facts which have given rise to so much argument are suffi- 
ciently well known. After the insurgent garrison of Colchester had 
surrendered at discretion, a court-martial tried four of its officers and 
condemned them to death; and Lord Fairfax, the commander-in- 
chief of the besieging army, remitted the sentence on two, and con- 
firmed it on the two others, namely Sir Charles Lucas and Sir 
George Lisle. 

For this Lord Fairfax is accused of having barbarously committed 
a cold-blooded murder from the vilest motives of personal revenge. 
The authorities quoted for the murder are Lord Clarendon and an asser- 
tion on the tombstone in St. Giles’s church at Colchester, where the 
condemned officers were buried. The authority for the motive is a 
rancorous little foot-note in the work of an obscure writer, which 
has been too often copied, suggesting that the General owed Lucas a 
grudge for having been handled very roughly by him at the battle 
of Marston Moor. It may be remarked, in passing, with reference 
to this perversion of history, that Lucas routed Lambert’s regiment 
at Marston Moor, and was afterwards repulsed and taken prisoner by 
the Scottish infantry. He never encountered the victorious regiment 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax, fortunately for himself. 

If the General had been merely an obscure soldier like Lucas or 
Lisle, the question would have been of slight importance. But it is 
no light matter that a stain should be allowed to dim the scutchecn 
of Thomas Fairfax. The fair fame of one of England’s most honest 
public men and greatest generals is the property of his country, and 
should be guarded from the misrepresentations which strong party 
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feeling gives rise to. There is scarcely any character in the history of 
those times respecting whom more may be known than the great Lord 
Fairfax. His own voluminous correspondence, and that of his father 
and grandfather, carefully preserved by the family, and the laborious 
collections of his secretary Rushworth, added to the journals and notes 
of his chaplains, of his cousin Brian and others, lay bare every 
action and motive of his life, from the day when, as a boy, he fought 
under Lord Vere at Bois-le-duc, to the last scene at Bilbrough when, 
surrounded by friends, beloved and respected by both parties alike, 
the grave closed upon as brave and true a patriot as England ever 
produced. A close scrutiny may be challenged into the actions and 
motives of a life which are so amply recorded, and Fairfax will 
come forth unscathed from an ordeal which very few historical 
characters could bear without damage. He wasa bungling politician, 
and far too honest and full of scruples to be a successful statesman. 
He was also a confused and involved writer, when Mr. Rushworth or 
Mr. Stretton was not at hand to correct his rough drafts. But he 
was an honest public servant, acting without any motive of self- 
interest and solely from a sense of duty. He and his father drew 
their swords with extreme reluctance, and not without earnest 
attempts to obtain a peaceful settlement. They were Royalists— 
their political views are on record—they fought for the rights of the 
parliament, and for complete liberty of conscience, under a constitu- 
tional king. This was their “ good old cause” which, thanks in no 
small measure to their bravery and skill, after some vicissitudes, 
finally triumphed. Thomas Fairfax was not only an accomplished 
and successful general, famous alike for dauntless gallantry in the 
field and for his generous kindness to the vanquished, he was also 
a scholar and an antiquary ; and we owe to his care and research the 
preservation of York Minster, and of the colleges and the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, as well as of the valuable books and the priceless 
collection of Dodsworth manuscripts which now belong to the 
University. 

The assertion that such a man committed a barbarous murder in 
cold blood from the basest motives must be dismissed as a vile and 
dishonest calumny. Nemo repente turpissimus. An honourable 
and spotless career disproves the charge. The only question that 
can be discussed is whether Lord Fairfax, in conscientiously dis- 
charging a painful duty, was or was not mistaken in the view he 
took of that duty. 

In considering this point it is very important that no false issues 
should be allowed, and that two perfectly distinct transactions should 
be kept apart. Their confusion has led to much of the misunder- 
standing that has obscured the truth. There are two questions. The 
first is whether, by the terms of the capitulation, any officer of tbe 
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garrison could be tried at all. The second is whether, if they could 
be tried under those terms, Lord Fairfax did right in approving the 
sentences. It is essential that these two issues should be considered 
separately ; for during Fairfax’s life the first issue alone was 
raised. It was charged against him that the terms of the surrender 
precluded him from trying any officer of the garrison. It is a 
significant fact that this, and not the justice or injustice of the 
sentences, was the issue raised. The forfeiture of military rights by 
a breach of their paroles of honour on the part of the condemned 
officers, must have been notorious at the time, for it was the subject of 
a public correspondence between Lord Fairfax and one of them. Yet 
this, the cause of their condemnation, was carefully ignored at the 
time by their friends, and was denied by party writers with much 
hardihood, until the publication of the Fairfax correspondence placed 
the fact beyond doubt. 

It was not the reasons which led him to confirm the sentence that 
Lord Fairfax was called upon to defend. It was the fact of the 
executions as bearing upon the terms of surrender. Unfortunately 
the General’s defence was carelessly written nearly a quarter of a 
century afterwards, when his memory was failing him, and he was 
suffering from a complication of diseases. It is in the form of some 
rough notes, hastily jotted down, and never revised or corrected. 
These notes were not intended for publication, and are full of errors 
of memory. The manuscript proves at once that they were first 
rough drafts, intended to be shown to friends for correction. They 
need, therefore, every sort of allowance. The notes are headed, “Some 


things to be cleared during my command of the army.” 
He says :— 


“It is fit for me in this place to say something for my own vindication 
about my Lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Lisle, who were 
prisoners at mercy upon the rendering of Colchester: seeing some have questioned 
the just performance of those articles. After four months’ close siege they were 
compelled to surrender, and that upon mercy; and delivering upon mercy is 
to be understood that some are to suffer and the rest to go free. Immediately 
after our entrance into the town, a Council of War was called, and those fore- 
named persons were sentenced to die, the rest to be acquitted. This being so 
resolved, I thought fit notwithstanding to transmit the Lord Capel, the Lord 
Norwich, &c., over to the Parliament, being the civil judicature of the king- 
dom, and so most proper judges in their case, who were considerable for estates 
and families ; but Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, being mere soldiers 
of fortune, and falling into our hands by chance of war, were executed, and in 
this I did nothing but according to my commission and the trust reposed in me. 
But it may be objected I went into the court during the trial, to which I 
answer, it was at the earnest request of my Lord Capel’s friends, who desired 
me to explain there what was meant by surrendering to mercy, otherwise I 
had not gone, being always unsatisfied with those courts.” 


The above note only proves that the course of events had been for- 
gotten by the old general, and that only a few confused impressions 
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remained on his mind at the time. He had not referred to any docu- 
ments to refresh his memory; but if publication had been subse- 
quently decided upon, he would, no doubt, with the aid of Mr. 
Rushworth, who had a complete knowledge of the ample materials 
at hand, have given a valuable narrative to posterity. As it is the 
note is full of errors and confusion. The siege, in the first place, did 
not last four months, but only two and a half. Secondly, Lord 
Capel was not tried or sentenced by the Council of War; and Lucas 
was not a soldier of fortune in the sense of not being “ considerable 
for estates or family.” Nor, in speaking of the court into which he 
went, can Fairfax allude, as the context implies, to the Council of 
War that condemned the officers, at which he was not present. He 
alludes to the High Court of Justice which tried Lord Capel long 
afterwards, and before which he gave evidence as to the terms 
of surrender. It was with the unconstitutional civil court that he 
was rightly “ unsatisfied.” 

We may dismiss this unlucky note, for, as regards the terms of 
surrender, Lord Fairfax’s case is impregnable without it. The terms 
are printed in Rushworth’s collections. They were, that all soldiers 
and officers under the rank of captain should have fair quarter, and 
that superior officers should surrender to mercy. In reply to an 
inquiry, it was further explained in writing that surrendering to 
mercy signified surrendering without any assurance of quarter, the 
general being free to put some to the sword at once, and to leave 
others to be dealt with by Parliament. There can, therefore, be no 
question that the terms of surrender entitled Lord Fairfax to put 
any officer of the garrison on his trial. This was the only point that 
was raised at the time, and the only one, therefore, to which the 
General, in the note written in his old age, referred. There is no 
shadow of pretence for accusing him of any breach of the terms of 
surrender. 

The second question, whether he was justified in confirming the 
sentences, is far more important. Fortunately his reasons were 
stated clearly enough, though very briefly, in his letter to the 
Speaker of the House of Lords, dated the 28th of August, 1648. 
They are,— 

1. “ The satisfaction of military justice. 

2. ‘“ Avenge for innocent blood they have caused to be spilt, 
and the trouble, damage, and mischief they have brought 
upon the town, this country, and the kingdom.” 

The question immediately arises, what crime had been committed 
for which military justice demanded satisfaction? The answer is at 
hand. In the case of Sir Charles Lucas, that officer had broken his 
parole of honour to the General not again to fight against the Parlia- 
ment. At the commencement of the siege, Lord Fairfax warned 
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him that he had “ forfeited his parole, his honour, and faith, being 
a prisoner on parole, and therefore was not capable of command or 
trust in martial affairs.”' It was long maintained by the partisans 
of Lucas, that this statement of Lord Fairfax was untrue. Morant, 
in his “ History of Essex,” asks when Lucas was ever a prisoner on 
parole ; and adds that it behoves the admirers of Lord Fairfax to 
explain his letter to Sir Charles. Lord de Grey, in a Memoir of 
Lucas, even denies that Lord Fairfax can have made the accusation. 
He argues that because Sprigg, who was Fairfax’s chaplain, spoke 
of Lucas as a soldier of valour and reputation, in a book published in 
1647, therefore he cannot have forfeited that character by breaking 
his parole in 1648 ! 

But these arguments are now exploded. The letter of Lord Fair- 
fax, telling Lucas that he had broken his word of honour, is still 
extant, as well as the reply of Lucas, in which he distinctly admits 
that he had given that parole, although he claims to have been freed 
from it subsequently, because he had compounded for his estates. 
He says,— 


‘You make exceptions concerning me as being a prisoner still unto your 
lordship. Sir, I wonder you should question me of any such engagement, since 
I purchased my freedom and estate at a high rate by a great sum of money, 
which I paid into Goldsmiths’ Hall, fcr which, according to the ordinances of 
the two Houses, I was to enjoy my freedom and estate. When I conceived 
myself in that condition I sent a letter to your secretary, desiring him to 
advertise your lordship that I had punctually performed my engagements as 
they stood in relation to your lordship. Upon which I had notice from 
him that you accepted of my respects to you.” 

Lucas thus acknowledges that he had given his parole, but claims 
that the payment of a composition for his estates had since freed him 
from it. He also seems to insinuate that he had declared to Lord 
Fairfax that he was freed from his promise when he paid the fine. 
He may, as he says, have sent a message to the effect that he had 
up to that time performed his engagements; but he cannot have 
announced that he no longer intended to perform them. Had he done 
so, he would certainly have been arrested at once. His parole was 
exacted that he might not again take arms against the Parlia- 
ment. He afterwards got back his estates from the civil power, 
with freedom to enjoy them, on payment of a fine, and on under- 
taking to live peaceably under the existing Government. How he 
could have conceived that his agreement with the civil power could 
have been intended to free him from his engagement with the 
General, when he was admitted to both with exactly the same 
object—namely, to bind him not again to break the peace—it is 
impossible to imagine. Far from giving him freedom from his 
engagement with the General, his composition increased the obliga- 


(1) Rushworth, vii. p. 1160. 
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tion by binding him also by another engagement with the civil 
power. His excuse was obviously absurd ; but the fact of his having 
given his parole of honour not again to serve is proved by his own 
admission. This, however, is not needed. The facts are on record 
elsewhere. After being taken prisoner at Marston Moor, he must 
have been regularly exchanged, for we find him serving Charles 
again as Governor of Berkeley Castle. Finally, he was defeated 
and taken prisoner, with Sir Jacob Astley, at Stow-in-the-Wold, one 
of the last actions of the war, on the 23rd of March, 1646. He must 
then have given his parole of honour, with Sir Jacob and the other 
officers, not to serve again in arms against the Parliament. The 
parole, as Mr. Bell rightly says, is an inevitable corollary from the 
fact of having been taken in arms and subsequently liberated. The 
gallant old veteran, Sir Jacob Astley, remarked to his captors, 
“Gentlemen, you may now sit down and play, for you have done all 
your work, if you fall not out among yourselves.” 

The case of Sir George Lisle was exactly similar. He was 
Governor of Farringdon, and was included in the articles for the 
surrender of Oxford, signed on the 24th of June, 1646, which were 
granted on condition that the officers did not again take arms 
against the Parliament. He did not adopt Lucas’s excuse, that he 
was freed from his word because he had paid a fine to recover his 
estates. Probably Lisle had no estates, as he is said to have been of 
humble origin: so that, according to the view of Sir Charles Lucas, 
he himself was freed from keeping his word because he had estates 
to compound for, while his brother officer was still bound by his 
word because he had no estates. This is the logical deduction, and 
shows the untenable nature of his excuse. 

Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle had broken their paroles 
of honour given to Lord Fairfax, and that General considered it his 
duty to confirm the sentence that they should suffer death, in satis- 
faction of military justice. 

The other two condemned officers were Colonel Farre, who was 
accused of desertion from the army of the Parliament, and an Italian 
adventurer named Guasconi, who was tried for bearing arms against 
a Government with which his sovereign was at peace. Lord Fairfax 
considered it unnecessary to carry the sentences on the two latter 
officers into execution, and they were consequently remitted. 

Although the two officers broke their paroles, an endeavour has 
been made to sustain the charge of murder against Lord Fairfax by 
alleging that, nevertheless, they were not executed for that offence. 
This position rests upon the fact that in the version of the finding of 
the Council of War as given by Carter, the insurgent quartermaster- 
general who wrote an account of the siege, the specific charges are 
not stated. But we have to do with the General’s reasons for con- 
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firming the sentence, not with the sentence itself. The considera- 
tions which led the officers who formed the Council of War to record 
that sentence do not affect his conduct. It is perfectly clear that 
Lord Fairfax felt it to be his duty to confirm the sentence, because 
the two officers had broken their paroles of honour. The General’s 
whole course of conduct from the first breaking out of the insurrec- 
tion proves this beyond doubt. Karly in the previous June, when 
at Canterbury, he proclaimed a complete amnesty except for such as 
had broken their paroles of honour. On arriving before Colchester one 
of his first acts was to warn Sir Charles Lucas that, as he had broken 
his word, he was unworthy of trust in martial affairs. Throughout the 
siege he showed the same determination, steadily refusing to listen 
to any terms but surrender to mercy, intending to except those who 
had placed themselves beyond the pale of military law. After the 
surrender he immediately selected for trial those, and those only, who 
had made themselves amenable to martial law. Moreover, the attempts 
of Lucas and Lisle to escape during the siege, prove that they knew 
themselves to be in a position different from that of their brother 
officers. 

Another suggestion, with a view to maintaining the charge against 
Lord Fairfax, is that the executions were not for a breach of faith on 
the part of the two officers, but to carry into effect an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed the 20th June, 1648, which declared that all who made 
war against the Government were traitors, and ordering that they 
should be proceeded against as such. ‘The above considerations com- 
pletely refute this theory. The General, of course, had no power to try 
uny one for treason, and he did not. He tried those, and those only, 
whose offences made them amenable to martial law. All the rest 
received quarter, and it was left for the civil courts to decide whether 
or not they had committed the crime of treason. 

It is clear, then, that Lord Fairfax was fully justified, by the terms 
of the surrender, in trying these officers for their lives ; and it is also 
certain that he approved the sentences of the court-martial, because 
Lucas and Lisle were found in arms after haying given him their 
paroles of honour not again to serve against the Parliament. 

But though the justice of Lord Fairfax’s decision has been esta- 
blished, it may still be a question whether there was any necessity 
for exacting the full penalty, and whether this was not a case for a 
display of generosity on the part of the conqueror. 

No general of that age ever showed a greater desire to mitigate the 
evils of war than Fairfax. Many and many were the families which he 
saved from ruin by securing for them a reasonable composition. At 
Bristol, at Exeter, at Oxford, the conditions he granted were excep- 
tionally lenient and generous. They gave occasion for murmuring and 
complaint among the more zealous partisans of the Parliament. No 
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man changes the whole tenor of his life of a sudden and without 
reason. There must, therefore, have been some strong motive for the 
sterner line of conduct which he adopted at Colchester. In little more 
than a year, from April 1645 to June 1646, Fairfax had organized and 
disciplined a new army, had utterly broken the power of the enemy 
in a great pitched battle, and had by a succession of sieges, rapid 
marches, and decisive victories, put an end to a disastrous civil war, 
and restored peace. He had thus performed a great service to his 
country. He believed that the settlement of the nation might now 
be proceeded with by negotiation, and that peace would, after a long 
and disastrous period of commotion, at length bring back prosperity 
to England. 

But the means by which he had secured this end were the pro- 
mises of the captured officers not to serve again in arms against the 
Government. If those promises were kept the war could not well be 
renewed, for an army could not take the field without officers. But 
if the officers who had given their words of honour not again to take 
arms, proved faithless, all the horrors of war would again spread 
devastation over the land. This is what Sir Charles Lucas and Sir 
George Lisle had done ; and they did not stand alone. Others, even 
including Sir Thomas Glemham, the former governor of Oxford, were 
following their example. If honour would not restrain them, it was 
absolutely necessary, for the security of peace, that a severe example 
should be made. The maintenance of the peace, so lately restored, 
demanded that a heavy penalty should be exacted for breaking a 
parole of honour. 

Painful as it must necessarily have been to a man so exceptionally 
humane and generous as Lord Fairfax, he was, therefore, bound by 
considerations of duty to his country to confirm the sentences of 
death on Lucas and Lisle. The event proved that this decision was 
as politic as it was just. Others who had risen in arms almost imme- 
diately disappeared, or escaped beyond seas. The object was fully 
attained, and peace was restored to the land. 

Yet I would be the last man to speak harshly of the two officers 
who suffered. We may venerate Washington, while we admire and 
respect the gallantry of Major André. We may concur in the 
justice and necessity of Fairfax’s decision, while we applaud the 
chivalry and devotion of the officers he condemned to death. Sir 
Charles Lucas, although Lord Clarendon describes him as a man of 
an ill understanding and a rough and proud nature, was a gentleman 
of property, who had devoted his life to a cause which he believed 
to be right. Sir George Lisle had done the same. They were 
gallant soldiers who risked their all without a thought for their own 
interests. We may fairly believe that they, by some specious 
reasoning, were persuaded that they had been freed from their 
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promise to the General, and that they did not consciously forfeit 
their honour. They died as they had lived, like true-hearted 
gentlemen. Their friends have dishonoured them by cutting a 
truculent falsehood on their grave-stone. The venerator of the 
great Lord Fairfax honours the memory of those unfortunate 
officers whom it was that General’s painful but imperative duty to 
condemn to death. 

An excited orator at Colchester declared that now, as then, if 
need be, thousands of swords would fly from their scabbards in 
defence of their Queen. Certainly! but they would be fighting the 
fight of Fairfax, not that of Lucas. They would be fighting for a 
Queen whose claim is based on the Act of Settlement and on the 
love of her people, not for divine right and perfidious despotism. 
The cause for which Lucas fought is dead and buried. The good 
old cause for which Fairfax drew his sword has triumphed, and we 
trust will live while this nation continues to exist. It is worthy 
of note that our present dynasty descends from that Queen of Bohemia 
who would have been deserted in her utmost need by her selfish 
father, had not the people of England indignantly insisted upon 
help being sent to her. Then Vere and Essex and Fairfax and 
Sheffield, and many others whose names are known as soldiers of 
the Parliament, hurried to the Rhine; and William and John 
Fairfax fell gloriously at Frankenthal, fighting in her defence. 
Prince Rupert remembered this when he occupied Denton Hall, the 
seat of the Fairfaxes, on his march to York, and he gave orders that 
their house should not be injured. 

The descendant of that lady for whom the Fairfaxes fought and 
died is now Queen of England. That civil and religious liberty for 
which the Fairfaxes drew their swords is now firmly established. The 
great General died in the dark days of the second Charles, but the 
words of confident hope that he spoke a little while before his death 
were prophetic. He said, “I hope that God will one day clear this 
cause we undertook, so far as concerns his honour and the integrity 
of such as faithfully served Him; for I cannot believe that such 
wonderful successes have been given in vain, and, though cunning 
and deceitful men must take shame to themselves, the purposes and 
determinations of God shall have a happy effect, to his glory and the 
comfort of his people.” 

Ciements R. MarkHam. 
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THERE is a growing opinion among persons interested in the formal 
improvement of English law, that the chief if not the only likeli- 
hood of getting anything considerable accomplished in that direction 
is, for the present, in private enterprise. Parliament cares very 
little about the matter, and the public for the most part knows so 
little that it may be practically said to care not at all; nor is any 
one likely to take it up on public grounds until it has been shown 
by example, so far as the example of private and unofficial exposition 
can show it, that the undertaking is desirable and practicable. Such 
an example is now supplied by Mr. Fitzjames Stephen in his Digest 
of the Law of Evidence, which is an experiment now tried for the 
first time in the application of the method of the Indian Codes to 
the matter of English law, such as it exists at home. The Indian 
Evidence Act (I. of 1872) was the fruit of Mr. Stephen’s work 
as Legal Member of Council. It is in the main founded upon the 
English law of evidence, and on the whole represents its principles ; 
but it departs from it, for various reasons, in several points, and 
some of them are important. An Evidence Act for England was 
projected by the late Government, and a Bill was actually drafted 
by Mr. Stephen, but never proceeded with. Hence the origin of 
the present work, whose object, however, is to state the law such as 
it is now found. The advantages of stating it in a concise and 
definite form are maintained by Mr. Stephen, as against the advocates 
of the so-called elasticity of the common law, in an introduction to 
one or two special points of which we may recur later in this article. 
Certainly this elasticity is a word of great virtue, and covers a 
multitude of confusions. ‘The rottenness gives it elasticity,” says 
the warden of the decaying sea wall in Peacock’s admirable tale, 
with manifest allusion to the British Constitution and the Reform 
Bill; and the commendation seems to me about as appropriate in 
the one case as in the other. The business of a civilised system of 
law is to furnish a standard and measure of legal duties. Do we 
praise a foot-rule for being elastic ? or is a pendulum the better for 
being sensitive to changes of temperature? But the general question 
of codification has been excellently treated by Mr. Stephen himself ; 
let us forbear from this, and turn to his present work. 

The differences in detail between this Digest and the Indian 
Evidence Act are by the nature of the case considerable. We are 


(1) ‘*A Digest of the Law of Evidence.” By James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1876. 
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here dealing with the law of England, and that not as any particular 
theory of legislation might wish it to be, nor even as a draftsman, 
armed with a discretion to omit obsolete enactments and decide 
minor unsettled questions, might desire it, if only for the sake of 
neatness, to appear, but just as it is upon the existing authorities. 
There is only one point, however, on which there is any real differ- 
ence of principle; and this is important enough to call for special 
discussion. 

The second chapter of the Indian Evidence Act is entitled, ‘Of 
the Relevancy of Facts.’’ In all but the very simplest cases it is 
necessary to give evidence of facts which are not themselves the 
facts in issue. It is equally necessary to have some understood 
limit set, either by legislation or by tradition and precedent, to the 
kinds of facts which, not being themselves in issue, may be received 
as part of the elements for decision. The question thus arising 
may be shortly put in the form, What facts are relevant? The 
commoner English usage is to speak of such and such facts being 
or not being evidence for particular purposes; but this carries with 
it an ambiguity in the meaning of the word evidence which must 
obviously be cut off if our language on the subject is to have any 
reasonable amount of exactness. The Indian Act, then, answers this 
question in the chapter above mentioned by laying down rules as to 
the relevancy of facts which stand in various particular relations 
to facts in issue or other facts known to be relevant. It also 
propounds a general theory of relevancy in the seventh and eleventh 
sections, which are as follows :— 

‘“*7, Facts which are the occasion, cause, or effect, immediate or otherwise, 
of relevant facts or facts in issue, or which constitute the state of things under 


which they happened, or which afforded an opportunity for their occurrence or 
transaction, are relevant. 


11. Facts not otherwise relevant are relevant :— 

(1.) If they are inconsistent with any fact in issue or relevant fact ; 

(2.) If by themselves or in connection with other facts they make the 
existence or non-existence of any fact in issue or relevant fact 
highly probable or improbable.” 

The theory on which these sections are founded is set forth by 
Mr. Stephen in the introduction to his English edition of the Act; 
and the general principle is stated to be, in effect, that all facts are 
relevant to one another which appear to be links in the same chain 
of consequence: “‘ Facts may be regarded as relevant which can be 
shown to stand either in the relation of cause or in the relation of 
effect to the fact to which they are said to be relevant.” Mr. George 
Clifford Whitworth, of the Bombay Civil Service, has lately criticized 
this theory in an ingenious and able pamphlet, and the frank 
acceptance of his criticism by Mr. Stephen enables us to enjoy the 
contemplation, as gratifying as it is rare, of a controversy which has 
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ended in a real advancement of knowledge, and in a manner per- 
fectly satisfying and honourable to both parties. Mr. Whitworth 
points out that the theory as enunciated omits a collateral relation 
of facts which may be quite as important as the lineal one. Facts 
may be relevant to one another not only when they are links in the 
same chain, but when they are links in two chains having a common 
link in some other part of their length; that is, when they are 
effects of the same cause or causes of the same effect. It is not the 
case, however, that facts are always relevant when they answer this 
description. For there are many facts of a general kind, such as 
the known uniformities of nature, whose occurrence in a sequence 
of events can afford no ground for inference as to whether any other 
particular fact does or does not occur as another link in the same 
sequence, or as a link in another sequence branching from it. 

‘‘Thus there are four classes of facts which aid in determining a fact in 
issue :— 

(1.) Any part of the fact alleged, or any fact implied by the fact alleged. 

(2.) Any cause of the fact. 

(3.) Any effect of the fact. 

(4.) Any fact having a common cause with the fact in issue. 

And it is not the whole of these facts that are of use. Some facts connected 
with the fact in issue in one of the four ways mentioned may be of a general 
nature, existing whether or not the fact in issue happened, and therefore 
indicating nothing as to whether it happened or not. For example: A. is 
charged with the murder of B. by pushing him over a precipice. Here the 
fall of B. to the ground after he was pushed over is as much a cause of his 
death as the pushing over, and as much an effect of the push as his death is. 
But gravitation is a general fact and exists all the same whether B. went over 
the precipice or not, and proof of it is therefore needless.” 


Again, other facts may be specifically connected with the fact in 
issue, “ but with such a very slight bearing upon it that their pro- 
bative force is quite insignificant.” Hence Mr. Whitworth limits 
his doctrine by the proviso that “no fact is relevant to another 
unless it makes the existence of that other more likely.” And he 
states it, as thus limited, in the following series of rules. 


‘Rule I. No fact is relevant which does not make the existence of a fact 
in issue more likely or unlikely, and that to such a degree as the judge con- 
siders will aid him in deciding the issue. 

Rule II. Subject to Rule I., the following facts are relevant :— 

(1.) Facts which are part of, or which are implied by, a fact in issue; or 
which show the absence of what might be expected as a part of, or would seem 
to be implied by, a fact in issue. 

(2.) Facts which are a cause, or which show the absence of what might be 
expected as a cause, of a fact in issue. : 

(3.) Facts which are an effect, or which show the absence of what might be 
expected as an effect, of a fact in issue. 

(4.) Facts which are an effect of a cause, or which show the absence of what 
might be expected as an effect of a cause, of a fact in issue. 

Rule III. Facts which affirm or deny the relevancy of facts alleged to be 
relevant under Rule II. are relevant. 

Rule IV. Facts relevant to relevant facts are relevant.” 
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He then goes through all the illustrations appended to the sections 
of the Indian Evidence Act which treat of relevancy,’ and shows 
that every one of the cases there dealt with falls within his general 
rules ; whereas it is hard to bring some of them within the general 
definition of the Act, although they are covered by the text of the 
more specific sections to which they belong. In short, his position 
is of this kind. The Act seems intended to lay down general propo- 
sitions giving a complete theory of relevancy, and also to make 
especial provision for a certain number of the particular forms of 
relevancy which have been found in judicial experience to be most 
important. These more specific propositions, whose establishment 
was, of course, prior in point of time to the treatment of the 
subject as a whole, and was in fact required in order to make such 
treatment possible, will nevertheless appear in a complete exposi- 
tion as applications of the more general principle, chosen to be thus 
expressed in detail either for greater convenience in use or by way 
of abundant caution. But in the Act, Mr. Whitworth says, the 
general principle as stated does not cover the specific provisions, 
and he states it in a new form which does fulfil this requirement. 
He likewise observes that, without some such limitation as. that 
given by him in his first rule, the Court may find itself compelled 
to admit evidence which manifestly has no bearing on the question 
at issue. : 

Mr. Stephen, adopting in substance Mr. Whitworth’s view, has in 
the present Digest recast the general statements as to the relevancy 
of facts, and they stand thus :— 


“‘ Art. 2. Evidence may be given in any action of the existence or non- 
existence of any fact in issue, and of any fact relevant to any fact in issue, and 
of no others. 

The judge may exclude evidence of facts which, though relevant to the 
issue, appear to him too remote to be material under all the circumstances of 
the case. 

Art. 9. Facts, whether in issue or not, are relevant to each other, when one 
is, or probably may be, or probably may have been— 

the cause of the other ; 
the effect of the other ; 
an effect of the same cause ; 
a cause of the same effect ; 
or when the one shows that the other must or cannot have occurred, 
or probably does or did exist, or not ; 
or that any fact does or did exist, or not, which in the common course of 
events would either have caused or have been caused by the other ; 
provided that such facts do not fall within the exclusive rules contained in 
Chapters iii., iv., v., vi., or that they do fall within the exceptions to those 
rules contained in those chapters.” 


The proviso seems designed to meet another objection incidentally 


(1) It is to be remembered that these illustrations are a substantive part of the law, 
and of equal authority with the text. 
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put forward by Mr. Whitworth, who remarks that, while in the 
corresponding part of the Indian Act “ relevant” means logically 
relevant, it is afterwards used without warning, in a more limited 
sense, to denote what is admissible in evidence: many things being 
relevant in the first sense which are not admissible. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that this is an improvement on 
the language of the Indian Act; but it appears to me to be still 
open to criticism on the ground of not carrying out its object in a 
consistent manner. That object is to give a general and at the same 
time a definite account of the various marks by which one fact may 
be known to be relevant to another. The ninth article gives us four 
such marks, and so far well; but then we have this addition :-— 

‘¢Or when the one shows that the other must or cannot haye occurred, 

or probably does or did exist, or not.” 

And surely the effect of these words is nothing else than to relegate 
us to the unconscious logic of common sense which it was the office 
of the definition to unravel. Mr. Stephen himself says in his note 
that the general principle ‘“ might no doubt be expressed very 
shortly by saying that every fact is relevant to every other, if it 
affects in any definite way the probability of its occurrence. This, 
however, would throw no light on the question how facts affect the 
probability of the occurrence of other facts.”” But now what says 
the text? It tells us that there are four defined ways in which 
“ facts affect the probability of the occurrence of other facts,” and 
also an undefined number of undefined ways, coinciding to an unde- 
fined extent with those already named. In truth, instead of choosing 
between a scientific analysis and a popular general statement, it 
gives us both at once; and we are left to guess as best we can how 
much more, if anything, is meant to be included in the popular form 
of the proposition than in the exact one. This objection is less 
applicable to Mr. Whitworth’s rules. But his first rule, which 
limits the definition by showing what is not relevant, is a practical 
abandonment of the scientific form of the others; and in dealing 
with the illustrations of the Evidence Act he seems to assume once 
or twice the converse of this rule, namely that a fact is relevant 
which (to the intuitive judgment of common sense, and to an appre- 
ciable extent) makes the existence of a fact in issue more likely or 
unlikely. The grounds on which the judgment of common sense 
proceeds may perhaps be capable in every case of being exhibited 
in terms of the more definite rules; but then it should be made 
clear, even to superfluity, that the definite rules are of themselves 
sufficient. 

Or is it felt that after all it may not be quite safe to trust the 
logical rule to cover everything without the help of more largely 
and loosely framed additions? Notwithstanding all that has been 

VOL. XX. N.S. DD 
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done by Mill and others to elucidate the nature of inductive proof, 
it is still quite possible to doubt whether the process of inference 
can be completely and accurately expressed in any formal canons ; 
and it may be wise to leave room for this doubt in an exposition of 
the logical rules which is intended for men’s practical guidance. 
If such is the intention, however, it would be more clearly shown 
by some such re-arrangement of Mr. Stephen’s ninth article as 
follows :— 

Facts, whether in issue or not, are relevant to each other— 

when the one shows that the other must or cannot have 
occurred, or probably does or did exist, or not ; 
or that any fact does or did exist, or not, which in the common 
course of events would either have caused or have been 
caused by the other; and in particular when one is, or 
probably may be, or probably may have been— 
the cause of the other ; 
the effect of the other ; 
an effect of the same cause ; 
a cause of the same effect ; 
provided, &e. 

But I find myself compelled to go beyond any suggestion of 
verbal and logical amendments. I think it extremely doubtful 
whether the logical theory of proof, which is common to all know- 
ledge, should appear as part of the Law of Evidence at all, though I 
fully agree with Mr. Stephen that one cannot understand the law of 
evidence without some previous understanding of the nature of 
proof in general. Legislation affecting the tenure of land is very 
likely to do more harm than good unless it is guided by sound 
economic knowledge, nor can its objects and effect be appreciated 
without such knowledge ; but who would think of incorporating the 
economic definition of rent in an Agricultural Holdings Act ? Again, 
there can be no inheritance without death, and the fact of death 
must be proved ; but the physiological definition of death is certainly 
no part of the law of succession. It appears to me that a legal text- 
writer, and still more a legislator, should confine himself as much 
as possible to the questions proper to his own science, and avoid mix- 
ing up the substance of the law with propositions which belong to 
other branches of knowledge, or are common to all alike. If the 
Law of Evidence is to embody the canons of inductive logic to the 
extent of Mr. Whitworth’s Rules or Mr. Stephen’s ninth article, I 
do not see why it should stop short of giving a complete exposition 
of them, and landing us, perhaps, in the thick of a purely meta- 
physical controversy on the true meaning of Cause. 

Mr. Stephen refers to a late case of Reg. v. Parbhudas,’ in the 


(1) Law Journal, May 27, 1876. 
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High Court of Bombay, as showing that the eleventh section of the 
Indian Evidence Act requires to be limited in some such way as he 
has now followed in the Digest. In that case several prisoners were 
charged with forgery. There were found in the possession of some 
of them a number of blank stamp papers, documents purporting to 
be deeds signed by various persons, and other things of the like sort, 
all appearing, as matter of ordinary judgment and inference, to be 
the stock in trade of systematic and habitual forgers. These facts 
were held not admissible, notwithstanding the general wording of 
Section 11 of the Act, which was held to be restrained by a pre- 
sumable intention, to be gathered from other more specific sections, 
not to go beyond the English law. Section 54, in particular, 
expressly makes a previous conviction relevant ; but nothing is said 
about facts from which a previous offence may be inferred. The 
papers and documents in this case were prima facie evidence of a 
great number of other offences of the same kind as that in issue. 
But the rule remained, it was said, that evidence of crime A. is not 
admissible in order to prove a cognate but unconnected crime B ; 
and the rule, though severely tried in this case, must be maintained. 
Mr. Justice West’s judgment has thus established a judicial con- 
struction of the general terms of the Act which will have to be dealt 
with whenever the Act is revised. The question presents itself 
whether a revised definition of relevancy in the form of Mr. Stephen’s 
ninth article would suffice. The court has to decide whether A. 
forged a particular document ; the prosecution offers to show that A. 
had in his possession, about the time of the alleged offence, a great 
number of forged documents in various stages of completeness. Is 
it possible to say that this body of facts is not relevant within the 
definition as being an “ effect of the same cause ” as the forgery in 
issue? Both would be effects, and that in an obvious and direct 
manner, of A.’s making a trade of forgery. Still less could these 
facts be excluded as not making the fact in issue more or less likely ; 
for no reasonable man, considering the case for any extrajudicial 
purpose, could help giving much weight to them. A case of this 
sort can of course be provided for by an express exception. Mr. 
Stephen’s next article runs thus: 

“Art. 10. Similar but Unconnected Facts. The occurrence of a fact similar 
to, but not specifically connected in any of the ways hereinbefore mentioned 
with, the facts in issue, is not to be regarded as relevant tothe existence of 
such facts, except in the cases specially excepted in this chapter.” 

The language of this as it stands might possibly be held to cover 
such a case as Reg. v. Parbhudas, and very slight changes in the 
text, with perhaps one or two additional illustrations, would place it 
beyond a doubt. 

But a real instance of difficulty like this tends, I think, to 

DD2 
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strengthen the argument for treating the general definition of rele- 
vancy as a matter not for enactment, but for unofficial instruction 
and discussion. If safeguards are wanted for the rules of evidence 
as they are now found in practice, they should be specifically provided. 
And I venture to suggest that it would be an improvement if the 
definition of relevancy were given in the text only in some such 
popular form as is supplied by the latter part of Mr. Stephen’s ninth 
article, the specific rules increased in number, if necessary, and the 
discussion of the theory in its general form confined to a note or 
appendix, as being a matter not of law but of logic. 

It may be said, however, that an Evidence Act has or may have to 
be administered by people who are new to logic as well as to law, so 
that a wise legislator will give them both together at the risk of some 
scientific or artistic imperfection, or even of practical difficulties in a 
few exceptional cases. As regards India this consideration is obviously 
entitled to great weight. In England the question might be a nice 
one, but it would lead us too far to enter upon it in this place. 

This matter has been dwelt on at some length, not only as being 
important in itself, but because it very well illustrates the kind of 
questions which present themselves when one attempts to express the 
more general principles of the law in a systematic form. As for the 
difficulty of applying this process to the more limited rules which 
are the ordinary instruments of forensic and judicial thought, I 
agree with Mr. Stephen that itis very much overrated. Itis a work, 
of course, that demands care and skill, and for the most part no small 
trouble and patience in verifying and comparing the authorities at 
first hand. But this book shows that it can be effectually done. It 
is possible for a critical reader to desire, especially from the point of 
view of an equity lawyer, that some things had been more fully 
brought out; it is difficult, for example, to see why the peculiar rule 
which, in cases of a gift made to a person holding a position of 
authority or influence over the giver, throws on the receiver the 
burden of proving that the gift was freely made, should not have an 
article to itself instead of being left to be implied from an illustration ; 
and this rule is in fact expressed in a distinct section (Section 111) of 
the Indian Evidence Act. Observations of this kind, however, go 
to the scale and proportions of the undertaking. The actual work- 
manship is on the whole singularly free from defects. It would be 
hard to find a severer test of it than in the rule as to estoppel by con- 
duct (Art. 102 of the Digest) which has been gradually constructed 
by several modern decisions, and may be taken as among the most 
characteristic specimens -of the good side of our case-law. Mr. 
Stephen gives this rule in two paragraphs which, at all events when 
taken with the illustrations, are perfectly clear, and which an 
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examination of the authorities shows to be unimpeachable except in 
a single phrase.’ 

The general effect of the method here adopted from the Indian Act 
is not only to make the subject asa whole intelligible to laymen who 
may desire to acquaint themselves with it, but to bring out the lead- 
ing points with a clearness and certainty in which the professional 
reader, accustomed to the long-drawn indecision of the text-books, 
will find exceeding comfort, and the student in search of instruction 
a far more ready and congenial guide than has hitherto been provided 
for him. Another important use of systematic arrangement is, as 
Mr. Stephen points out in his introduction, that if we consider it 
simply as a method of exposition, it affords the means of estimating 
at their true worth the real substantial merits of English law. 
Bentham’s destructive criticism has done its work in removing most 
of the absurdities which formerly disfigured the law of evidence, and 
if his books are partly forgotten it is because, as Mr. Stephen happily 
says, they are “like exploded shells, buried under the ruins which 
they have made.” And Bentham’s habit of undervaluing what was 
really good in the system he criticized now survives in very few 
quarters. There has arisen from quite another side, however, a school 
or sect of legal study which is prone to do scant justice to the law of 
England in another way. Much has been and is said, with many 
degrees of reasonableness and unreasonableness, on the study of 
Roman law, and not unfrequently itis said or implied that the Roman 
system, ejther as we find it in the Corpus Juris, or as it is recast in 
the treatises of modern writers, is in some way superior to our own, 
and to be taken as a model. On this point Mr. Stephen’s warning 
is so much to the purpose that I feel bound to cite it in his own 
words :— 


‘Tt would be difficult to exaggerate the value of these studies, but their 
nature and use is liable to be misunderstood. The history of the Roman 
law no doubt throws great light on the history of our own law; and the com- 
parison of the two great bodies of law, under one or the other of which the 
laws of the civilised world may be classified, cannot fail to be in every way 
most instructive, but the history of bygone institutions is valuable mainly 
because it enables us to understand, and so to improve, existing institutions. 
It would be a complete mistake to suppose either that the Roman law is in 
substance wiser than our own, or that in point of arrangement and method the 
Institutes and the Digest are anything but warnings. The pseudo-philosophy 
of the Institutes and the confusion of the Digest are to my mind infinitely 
more objectionable than the absence of arrangement and of all general theories, 
good or bad, which distinguish the law of England.” 


(1) Iam not satisfied with the words “ intentionally causes or permits another person to 
believe a thing to be true;’’ for they do not cover the case of conduct not meant to 
produce a belief, but which might appear to a reasonable man to be so meant, and is 
reasonably taken and acted upon in that sense. I think an additional clause or an 
explanation is wanted. If “permits’’ were read apart from “intentionally” as the 
article stands, it would make the rule on the other hand too wide. 
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The truth is that the Roman law was essentially a body of case- 
law, formed, indeed, for the most part not by judicial decisions but 
by extrajudicial opinions, and having a striking resemblance to our 
own in the main features of its growth. At the time when the 
very crude and hasty consolidation effected by Justinian’s commis- 
sioners, who often did not understand the authorities they were 
handling, produced the Pandects and the Code, the Roman citizen 
or lawyer was subject to all, and more than all, the disadvantages 
of the modern Englishman. There was the same formless abundance 
of material, and there was not the regulating and classifying influence 
of judicial precedent. As for the Digest, I have no hesitation in 
affirming that Fisher’s Digest is an infinitely better performance 
both for method and for utility; and if nobody proposes to give 
that excellent book the force of law, to the exclusion of the Reports 
on which it is founded, that only proves that our notions of legal 
science are much in advance of Justinian’s. 

The reason why the comparative study of the laws of England 
and of Rome is eminently instructive is not that the Roman system 
has a different kind of merit from our own, but that it has the same 
kind of merits and defects. The way of thinking of the great 
Roman lawyers, after allowing for what may be called differences of 
local colour, is wonderfully like that of English judges, both when 
they go right and when they go astray. The fallacy of supposing 
Roman law to be substantially or scientifically better than our own 
is due, I believe, partly to limited comparisons in departments where 
local accidents have had peculiar results, partly to the fact that 
there are no good elementary books on the civil law of England as a 
whole, whereas the labour and ingenuity of modern German writers 
have provided several upon that of Rome.' 

Besides making clear the general merits of the law of England, Mr. 
Stephen’s plan of definite and systematic statement likewise calls 
attention in the most effective way to the points where it isin need of 
amendment. The text-books have infinite devices for gliding over 
anomalies and softening down absurdities ; they feed us with introduc- 
tory phrases and soothing particles, with the largely significant “ but,” 
the charitable “ perhaps,” the modest “it seems,” and the still more 
delicate “it should seem.” There is much to be learnt from the 
bareness of a categorical enunciation. Article 91 of this Digest, for 
instance, tells us that if the language of a document “applies in 
part but not with accuracy to surrounding circumstances,” the 
Court may draw inferences from surrounding circumstances as to the 


(1) Sundry things I have asserted in the last two paragraphs may be startling at 
first sight. As it is impossible to give the reasons here, I can only say that the opinions : 
thus expressed are neither new nor unconsidered. 
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meaning of the document, but may not receive evidence of any 
statement made by the author of the document as to the intention of 
the language used. The next paragraph of the same article tells us 
that ‘if the language of the document, though plain in itself, applies 
equally well to more objects than one, evidence may be given both 
of surrounding circumstances and of statements made by any party 
to the document as to his intentions in reference to the matter to 
which the document relates.” Such is the rule established by the 
cases ; but can any good reason be given for admitting declarations 
of intention in the one state of things and excluding them in the 
other? Mr. Stephen thinks not; and his opinion is borne out by a 
remark made by Lord Selborne two years ago, in addressing the 
House of Lords on a very curious and difficult case, in which the 
exclusive rule was applied. Again, it will startle many persons to 


learn that the following article represents the settled practice of our 
Courts : 


‘* When a witness is cross-examined, he may ... be asked any questions 

which tend— 

(1.) To test his accuracy, veracity, or credibility ; or 

(2.) To shake his credit, by injuring his character. 
He may be compelled to answer any such question, however irrelevant it may 
be to the facts in issue, and however disgraceful the answer may be to him- 
self, except in the case provided for in Article 120 (namely, where the answer 
might expose him to a criminal charge or a penalty).” 


This is illustrated by an extreme instance, which in fact happened 
in the course of the late trial of Orton. On this Mr. Stephen 
observes in his note : 


‘‘ Suppose, for instance, a medical man were called to prove the fact that a 
slight wound had been inflicted, and had been attended to by him, would it be 
lawful, under pretence of testing his credit, to compel him to answer upon 
oath a series of questions as to his private affairs, extending over many years, 
and tending to expose transactions of the most delicate and secret kind in 
which the fortune and character of other persons might be involved? If this 
is the law, it should be altered.” 


The Indian Evidence Act gives a discretion to the Court as to 
allowing questions of this kind; and probably few reasonable persons 
will be found to maintain that we should not do well to follow the 
example. 

Another point which must not pass without mention is the 
remarkable improvement in the exposition of the statute law relating 
to evidence. The Acts affecting various parts of the subject have 
been sometimes ill-drawn, and almost always ill-arranged or devoid 
of arrangement. One in particular, 14 & 15 Vict. c. 99, is a real 
curiosity of confusion. Those parts of it which concern the law of 
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evidence are distributed through half-a-dozen different articles of 
Mr. Stephen’s book; and at one point four sections, framed on the 
favourite plan of exhaustio per enumerationem simplicem,' are condensed 
with great advantage into a single paragraph. Several other 
enactments are materially shortened and elucidated, partly by 
omitting matter which becomes unnecessary when the substance of 
the law is presented in its appropriate context, partly by direct 
amendment of the language. 

To sum up: this experiment of Mr. Stephen’s is likely on all 
accounts to be a highly valuable one. If the book is found useful 
and successful in practice, as for my own part I doubt not that it 
will be, a real step will at once be gained in the cause of the rational 
and orderly arrangement of our law, for which Mr. Stephen has 
lifted up his voice, too often in the wilderness, these many years 
past. In any case it is an example which must be fruitful sooner or 
later. The immediate uses of the book as an instrument of legal 
education, and as a store of information for laymen, are likewise 
considerable, but of less ultimate interest. 

Freper:ck Pottock. 


(1) For example: you may say in one section that it is an offence to strike a man 
with an oak stick, in another that it is an offence to strike him with an ash stick, and 
in a third that it is an offence to strike him with any other kind of stick; provided 
always that a ground ash, bamboo cane, horsewhip, or any other instrument in the 
nature of a stick, shall be deemed to be a stick within the meaning of this Act. Or 
you may have, if you please, an interpretation clause to make “ stick’? mean and 
include ground ash, cane, &c. Finally you may bethink yourself, after a few years, 
that striking with or without a stick might as well be made an offence too. Then you 
enact accordingly, and leave the whole tale of clauses on the statute-book, or still 
better, you re-enact them all, and call the thing a Consolidation Act; for if you set 
about really consolidating, who knows but you might incautiously repeal something 
material? This is hardly an exaggeration of some of the performances to which our 
Legislature has committed itself even of late years. 
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Tue capital defect of the plan of campaign adopted by the Servians has 
had results that might have been foreseen. Instead of concentrating the 
forces at:their disposal at a single spot where they might have gained an 
important success, they dispersed them in four different directions, and so 
found themselves too weak at each point to penetrate Turkish territory. Their 
offensive campaign rapidly became defensive. The principal army, commanded 
by Tchernayeff, at first attempted to turn Nish, thus forcing the Turks to 
fall back on Sofia, on pain of being cut off from their base of operations ; 
but the plan failed. The Turks were not shaken in their position. 
Tchernayeff no doubt found himself too weak to gain a decisive victory, 
and after a prolonged inaction on the side of Pirot and Ak Palanka, which 
he had occupied, he was forced to return into Servia to bar the road 
against the advance of the Turkish army. He took a position on the Upper 
Timok, he had even thrown up entrenchments, but after several days’ 
struggle in the neighbourhood of Kujazevatz, his lieutenant, Horvatovitch, 
was driven back, and the Servian positions carried by Abdul Kerim, who 
slowly advanced towards the Morava valley. 

Towards the Danube, Leschanin had defended Saitschar with the 
greatest bravery ; he had repulsed with admirable firmness the repeated 
attacks of the enemy, superior as they were in numbers; but the Turks 
having crossed the Timok after the defeat of Horvatovitch’s division, 
Leschanin was obliged to evacuate Saitschar in order to avoid being cut off, 
and so the Turks were able to advance without a blow. Tchernayeff, 
appointed commander-in-chief, with another Russian officer, Becker, 
as chief of the staff, at length decided to concentrate his forces 
for the defence of the Morava Valley. He took up a strong position at 
Alexinatz. This has been the scene of an obstinate conflict. Ahmed 
Eyoob made a vigorous attempt to storm, but was driven back with heavy 
losses. Horvatovitch, with a body of ten thousand troops, marched down 
the Morava Valley, and came on the rear of the Turkish right. The Turkish 
right was thus placed between Horvatovitch and Tchernayeff, and was 
driven out; a union was effected between the two divisions of the 
Servian forces. On the 23rd, the Servians made a vigorous sally from 
Alexinatz, drove the Turks back along the whole line, and retook the 
heights on the left bank of the river. These successes have real import- 
ance, both for the influence they will have upon negotiations for peace, and 
for the memory which they will leave to inspire the Servian people when 
they next repeat the attack of 1876. 

The Montenegrins were more fortunate in the opening of the campaign. 
Prince Nikita inflicted a complete defeat on the army of Mukhtar near 
Bilek, and Mukhtar was only saved by the speed of his horse. The 
Turkish army was blockaded near Trebigne, and seems to be in a critical 
position. It is not impossible, however, so far as we can judge, that the 
Montenegrins may even yet find themselves turned by their enemies. 
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At Belgrade on the eve of the successes at Alexinatz, Prince Milan sum- 
moned the foreign consulsand announced a desire for the mediation of the great 
Powers. Whether the repulse of the Turks will induce the peace party 
and the Prince to change their minds, and whether the Turks will consent 
to listen to the voice of mediators before they have decisively shown the 
Servians the helplessness of any military attempts to throw off the yoke, 
are questions that for the moment remain unanswered. The air is thick 
with chaotic rumours; everything is asserted and everything is denied. 
Meanwhile nothing has happened, and nothing can happen, to alter the 
broad truths of the situation. The idea of nationality, like a religious faith, 
is stimulated by adversity. Whatever happens to-day, the future belongs 
to the Slavs. That is the capital fact of which we must never lose sight. 
Consider the prodigious progress that the national idea has made within the 
last twenty years. Atthe time of the Crimean War it existed as a dream 
in the writings of poets and philologers. Now it is the dominant element 
in the situation. It is because they ignored this fact, that the English 
Government followed a policy at that time, which is now condemned by 
the very persons who were then its most decided and convinced represen- 
tatives. 

The reverses of the Servians have excited in Russia a profound sentiment 
of commiseration and sympathy through all classes. It is the nation itself 
that is stirred this time—a new and important phenomenon. Until now 
only the government and the diplomatists busied themselves with the 
Eastern question. To-day it is the whole people from the greatest families 
downwards. The Russian newspapers are filled with appeals to charity 
in aid of suffering Servians and Bulgarians. At Moscow alone more than 
six hundred almsboxes have been opened to receive subscriptions and gifts, 
and the provincial governors, so far from placing any obstacles in the way 
of the movement, actually encourage it. The national writer, Aksakoff, 
well expressed the feelings that are now animating the Russian people, in 
a speech which has been widely reproduced and universally applauded. 
The Eastern question, he said, has completely changed its character. ‘It 
is become the Slav question, and can only be solved by every Slav’s emanci- 
pation.’ It is the idea which was lately developed by General Fadéeff, and 
which seems to us thoroughly just. Formerly when people spoke of the 
Eastern question they used to picture to themselves the great powers as all 
eager to dispute the fragments of the Ottoman Empire; Russia coveting 
Bulgaria and Constantinople; Austria, the Danubian Principalities, Servia 
and Bosnia; England and France quarrelling for Egypt. This is still the 
form in which the Eastern question presents itself to the minds of the 
vulgar, and in fact, these were the dreams of old-fashioned politicians. But 
since the principle of nationalities has become the essential factor in con- 
temporary events, and at the same time the spirit of conquest has been 
repudiated by most governments, the Eastern question has completely 
changed its face. Suppose they were to offer to England, Syria, Egypt, 
and Crete, of which she could make herself mistress without firing 
a shot. Very probably she would refuse. She gave up the Ionian 
Islands, though they made an excellent post for surveying the whole 
Adriatic, and though she could have remained there for any length of time 
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by virtue of treaties, and without having any serious opposition to fear. 
Austria certainly would not wish to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina ; for 
when lately there was a question of it, as a way of putting an end to 
existing complications, the Germans and Hungarians were unanimous in 
repelling any such combination. 

There remains Russia. We may suspect her of wishing aggrandizement 
on the side of the Balkan, but the Government and the diplomatists of 
Russia disclaim any idea of the kind, and we are convinced that they do so 
in all sincerity. Russia is in no position to occupy Constantinople. So 
irrational an extension of territory would be for her an irremediable cause 
of weakness. Militarily the position would be untenable. Neither Austria 
nor even Germany could tolerate definitely such aggrandizement of the 
neighbouring Colossus, and a flank movement of the Austrian and 
German armies on the line of the Danube would be enough to cut in 
two the Russian Empire, so inconsiderately enlarged in this direction. 
The only reasonable solution is, therefore, the successive emancipation of 
the Slav populations, who are now kept in poverty and abasement by the 
blind and hateful domination of the Turks. Happily, this seems to be the 
point of view to which the great Powers are now rallying. 

The discussion of Eastern affairs in Parliament was as satisfactory as 
could be expected, even the speech of Lord Derby. In the House of 
Commons Mr. Gladstone, and in the House of Lords Lord Granville, clearly 
brought out the necessity of collective intervention with a view to putting 
an end to a situation that has become intolerable. If the Crimean war, 
Mr. Gladstone observed, took away from the Christian population of 
Turkey the Protectorate of Russia, it was not to hand them over in a con- 
dition of helplessness to the tender mercies of their masters. For the 
Russian protectorate was substituted the protection of all the powers. 
Why should England shrink from the obligation she then contracted ? Are 
not the Christians who now groan under the oppressive Ottoman yoke 
worthy of all our sympathies? The Mahometans are condemned to dis- 
appear ; they have neither arts nor industry ; they appreciate nothing but 
violent force ; each decade sees them receding before the steady advance 
of the Christians. All the older champions of the Porte, and notably Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, have abandoned the cause, and demand open and 
energetic intervention on the part of the European powers. While we re- 
spect the integrity of Ottoman territory, we must secure for the Christians 
an independent and autonomous government. 

Lord Granville spoke in the same sense as Mr. Gladstone. We are look- 
ing on, he said, at a lamentable war which menaces Turkey with ruin, and 
which intensifies animosities of race and of religion on its soil. Now it is the 
Ottoman Government which is the principal cause of these misfortunes. 
That Government has kept not one of the promises made by it in 1856 ; it 
has executed not one of the reforms which were then recognised as abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

Mr. Forsyth indicated clearly enough the grounds why England should 
favour the emancipation of the Servians. If you constitute them into small 
autonomous states nominally subjected to the Porte, but self-governing like 
Roumania and Servia, then you interpose nine millions of free men between 
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Russia and Constantinople. This is the very central point of the question. 
So long as people could believe that Turkey would develop new life and 
strength under the influence of Western civilisation, the old English policy 
was intelligible. That consisted in upholding the Ottoman Government at 
all cost. But the day of these illusions is gone. ‘The Porte is incapable of 
& vigorous execution of any of the reforms which it is so ready to promise, 
while Western influences precipitate Mussulman decay. It is a curious but 
universal phenomenon. The races which, for one reason or another, are 
unable completely to assimilate our civilisation, disappear on coming into 
contact with it. In Egypt, for example, the adoption of Western ideas and 
Western institutions is a cause of ruin. The conscription has enabled the 
Khedive to carry on successive wars. The idea of introducing manu- 
facturing industry has only ended in the erection of works that are carried 
on at a loss, and that multiply the inhuman burdens imposed on the 
unfortunate fellahs. Steam machines are left in the sand. The mania for 
transforming Cairo into a little Paris is making the city ugly, vulgar, unin- 
habitable. Mussulmans only throw over the Koran, to embrace drunkenness 
and debauchery. Railways and foreign loans have brought the Porte to 
insolvency. The people in Egypt, as in Turkey, are incomparably more 
remorselessly plundered, worse used, more crushed beneath the exactions 
of every kind, at the present day than under the old system. The war now 
going on, and the very successes of the Turks will hasten their fall. We 
shall see a new application of the principle of Ve victoribus. The 
national sentiment among the Slavs will be exalted by misfortune. The 
abominations committed in Bulgaria will alienate for ever that industrious 
population which has hitherto been so peacefui and so submissive. The mili- 
tary expenses, both actual and prospective, the devastations of war, and the 
excesses of the Bashi-Bazouks, will complete the ruin of Turkey. Misery will 
heighten the general disorganization, and so the Porte will be more powerless 
than ever, either to govern its provinces tolerably well, or to defend itself 
against an ambitious neighbour. European intervention will be more fre- 
quent and more necessary, and the independence of Turkey will be virtually 
at an end. It was so with the temporal power of the Pope; it could 
not subsist in the atmosphere of the nineteenth century, and only pro- 
longed its existence by the support now of France now of Austria. 

If, therefore, England wishes to preserve the territory of Turkey from Mus- 
covite invasion—a thing in no case to be feared for the moment—she ought 
to sustain, not a phantom which is rapidly disappearing, and a ruin whose 
walls are crumbling to pieces, but those Christian populations to whom be- 
longs the future. We may believe that this will be henceforth the policy 
of England. Lord Derby, restrained as he is by ministerial responsibilities, 
has admitted that, though no doubt there are great difticulties in the 
way of granting autonomy to populations which are half barbarous, 
which are half Mahometan and half Christian, which have not either the 
same ideas or the same interests, still these difficulties are by no means 
insurmountable. It is hard to feel any confidence in the policy of the 
government. Anyone who reads the Blue-books tolerably carefully—and 
we may refer to Mr. Rutson’s paper in the present number of this Review 
for an analysis of the case—must see that the English Foreign Office has 
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been signally inattentive to the evidence lying under their eyes, both as to 
the condition of the Turkish provinces, and to the real sources of the 
insurrection. The government must also, on the same testimony, have 
been singularly careless, not only of the interests of the Christians, but also 
of the details of their own policy. 

The story of the vile atrocities committed by the Turks in Bulgaria is 
now completely confirmed. Mr. Disraeli had denied them with ignoble 
jocularity. He relied upon Sir Henry Elliot, and Sir Henry Elliot relied upon 
the mendacious affirmations of the Turkish Government. Mr. Bourke had 
by-and-by the humiliation of having to rise to admit that the reports of 
the correspondent of the Daily News were perfectly well founded, and that 
the Prime Minister’s sarcasms upon newspaper authorities were as ill-founded 
as they were flippant and unbecoming. The barbarities of the conquering 
Tartars have been, as the Times said, equalled, if not surpassed, in a 
European country in the very middle of the nineteenth century. Weshould 
have to go to Dahomey to find such a spectacle as the Turkish provinces 
now present. It is in vain that the Turks pretend that these abominations 
were only reprisals for excesses committed by the Bulgarians. Whoever 
knows the peaceful and harmless inhabitants of Bulgaria, will be convinced 
that these statements are utterly false. 

It is a distressing thing to say, but said it must be, that England bears a 
share of responsibility for these horrors. Mr. Disraeli denies, and without 
doubt correctly, that the English fleet was sent to Besika Bay with any 
view to uphold the Ottoman Empire. We have told the Porte, he added, 
that it ought to fulfil its obligations and change its line of conduct, and 
that our fleet had for its mission to defend English interests, and not to 
galvanise a power that was falling to pieces in internal decomposition. 
Nevertheless, the demonstration of England had all the appearance, both 
to Turkey and the rest of the world, of alliance and succour. The Turks 
believed that they could count on the support of British guns. Hence 
redoubled energy on their part, and as is always the case with fanatical 
barbarians, redoubled energy ended in infamous atrocities. Europe became 
possessed by the opinion that England is still, as in 1853, the guardian and 
counsellor of Turkey. To throw off this odious responsibility, which must 
assuredly lie heavily on the conscience of the English people, something else 
is necessary beside words, or even the nomination of an English consul at 
Philippopolis, or the despatch of a military attaché to the Turkish quarters. 
England will have to take in hand the cause of the Christians, who are thus 
heavily oppressed by their masters, and especially the unfortunate Bulgarians. 
It is indispensable that she should make herself the protectress of these un- 
happy subjects of the Turks; for the Turks, if allowed to regard themselves 
as really victorious, will know no moderation, except such as is enforced 
upon them. The worst fault that England could commit would be to let 
the Christian populations of the East suppose that Russia is their pro- 
tector and England their enemy. Who in the eyes of Europe is now 
playing the higher part,—Russia who defends the rights of the victims, or 
England who seems to range herself on the side of their destroyers? No 
doubt the English Government may oppose the violent partition of Turkey, 
of which for that matter there is at present no question ; but her duty, if 
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she does not wish to appear before history as answerable for the massacres 
in Bulgaria, is undoubtedly to place herself at the head of those who claim 
the emancipation of the Christian subjects of Turkey. If the Government 
fails to understand its duty, the English nation will surely compel them to 
it. Itwas too much, fifteen years ago, that the English Government, at the 
time of the war of secession in the United States, should have leaned towards 
the slaveholders. Let her not now give to the world the moral scandal 
of defending or seeming to defend the cause of the monsters in Bulgaria. 

It is all the more necessary for England to take in hand the cause of 
humanity—because the Germans and Hungarians in Austria take up a more 
hostile attitude towards the Servians. They perceived that the massacres 
committed by the Bashi-Bazouks ended in putting a stop to all resistance in 
Bulgaria. If the Turks, being victorious in Servia, pursue, as they are said 
to be doing, a plan of summary executions, all the Slavs of the Balkan penin- 
sula will be as the Hungarians think terrorised and struck down, and the danger 
of seeing little autonomous Slav States flourishing and strong, will then dis- 
appear. The Hungarian and Austrian newspapers cynically avow that such 
is their desire. It is to be hoped that the Vienna Cabinet will not follow 
this hateful policy, but that it will join the other Powers in bringing about 
a serious amelioration of the condition of the Rayahs. 


The attitude of the Vatican in these affairs deserves to be pointed out. 
It shows us once more the Papacy sacrificing the cause of Christianity and 
civilisation to its own aims of universal domination. It is also a new 
example of the power that is still preserved by an institution, which people 
used to suppose must fall to pieces with the loss of its temporalities. The 
Pope is no longer a sovereign; he has no longer either territory or army ; 
but he commands an innumerable host of the faithful ; and so everywhere, 
not only in Catholic countries, but also in Protestant or schismatical 
countries, as in America, England, and Russia, he is able at a given 
moment to exercise a marked influence upon the course of events. 
The two principal organs of the papal court, the Voce della Verita, and the 
Osservatore Itomano, have pronounced for Turkey, and they reproach the 
Liberals for ranging themselves to-day on the side of that very Russia 
which they attacked so bitterly so short a time ago. Obeying a watchword 
from Rome, the Catholic Slavs of Herzegovina and Bosnia have abandoned 
the cause of their nationality and freedom, to range themselves on the side 
of their Turkish masters, who will treat them no better than the others 
after their power is restored. We see thus throughout the whole world 
the Catholics persuaded to place the interests of Rome above the interests 
oftheir country. But why does the successor of St. Peter stretch out a 
hand to the successor of Mahomet? Why does the holy see which once 
impelled Europe upon Asia, and preached a crusade against the 
crescent, now aid the Mahometans in keeping the oppressed 
Christians under the yoke? Simply from ambition. The former 
Turkish Government had expelled the Bishop Hassoun from the empire. 
He had caused confusion within the fold of the Armenian community, and 
the ministers of Abdul Aziz supported the Armenian faction, who refused 
to recognise the authority of the Pope. A bargain was struck. The 
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Turkish Government annul the decree of expulsion against Hassoun, and 
in exchange for this the Pope has given orders to the Bosnian Catholies 
not to favour the insurrection, and, if need be, to go to the aid of the 
Turks. This is what they have conscientiously done, and quite recently 
they protested in loud tones, in a document addressed to the great powers, 
against all projects of annexation to Servia. 


The Session in France has come to an end in a way that satisfies every- 
body except the Ultramontanes; they are only to be satisfied by the 
return of Henry the Fifth to the throne, and the restoration to the Pope of 
provinces which he did not know how to govern. The Senate amended the 
Act on the Mayors by extending the right of governmental appointment, 
and the Chamber of Deputies had the good sense for the sake of avoiding 
a conflict, to accept an alteration which they did not approve. The recon- 
ciliation between the Senate and the Ministry was brought about in a 
striking way. M. Dufaure, the chief of the Cabinet, was elected senator 
for life by 161 votes against 109 which were given for M. Chesnelong. 
This time the Centre voted with the Republicans, and the Rights were 
defeated. Up to the last moment they hoped to win the seat by a coalition 
of Legitimists, Bonapartists, and Orleanists of the fusion. But M. Chesne- 
long is the particular friend of the Comte de Chambord and the Pope, and 
the special representative of Ultramontanism ; and many senators who had 
voted against M. Waddington’s University Bill, were still not inclined to give 
their vote for so pronounced a clerical partisan. After the election the 
two Chambers adjourned for the recess. The close of the Session was 
announced by the chief of the Cabinet, without any Presidential message. 
In fact the President had nothing special to communicate to the nation, 
and Marshal Macmahon, like President Grant, has the merit of knowing 
when to be silent in season. He takes republican institutions au sérieux, 
which is not a very common thing among French Conservatives. The trial 
of new institutions has succeeded better than even their most eager sup- 
porters had ventured to hope. It is worth noticing as a good omen for the 
good cause, that so far as the recent elections have gone for the Presidents 
of the Councils-General—-which would correspond to our Quarter Sessions, 
if the Quarter Sessions were what they ought to be, sittings of elective 
county boards—thirty-nine out of seventy elected are Republican, twenty- 
one Monarchists, and ten Bonapartists. As we have said so often, all this is due 
to the moderating influence of M. Gambetta. The impatient group directed 
by M. Louis Blanc is following a really deplorable policy, by insisting on 
precipitating the advance. 

The speech made at the Sorbonne by M. Waddington, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, at the distribution of prizes for the Paris schools, was 
an event of much significance. It was the first time of so public a salutation 
being paid to the Republic by a cabinet minister. M. Waddington’s 
words were received with transports of enthusiasm by his audience, and 
have been praised since by the whole liberal press in the country. 
The great success of M. Waddington is due to the fact that with a firmness 
unknown to his predecessors, he unfurls the flag of lay science and the 
emancipation of human intelligence—that great cause which is being fought . 
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in France against an implacable enemy. It was liberal France thus saluting 
aman who did not shrink from doing battle with the clergy with the only 
weapon that can ensure their defeat—knowledge and enlightenment. M. 
Marcére, who holds the most important office in a French administration, 
that of Minister for Home Affairs, has also made a speech as remarkable as 
that of his colleague at the Education department, both for its political good 
sense, and for its clear-toned adherence to the Republic. 


Germany is beginning to prepare for the approaching elections. For 
some time people spoke of a change of attitude in the domestic policy of 
Prince Bismarck. He was going to break, they said, with the Liberals, and 
draw closer to his old friends the Conservatives and the Junkers. So far, 
there is no active evidence in confirmation of this rumour. Only the 
Provinzial Correspondenz, obeying, as is alleged, the inspiration of Count 
Eulenburg, the Minister of the Interior, started a campaign to detach 
the National Liberals from the Fortschritt-Partei, endeavouring to rally the 
first to itself by definitely repudiating the second. The Provinzial Corre- 
spondenz has not gained its end. All the organs of the National Liberal 
party repulsed the advance, and distinctly declared that they would never 
abandon the men of the Fortschritt-Partei, who were pursuing the same 
ends as themselves, and from whom they are only separated by mere 
differences of shade. The unity of the Liberal party is thus made clearer 
than it was before, and this is an excellent sign for the approaching elec- 
tions. For the Prussian Ministry to change its direction, it will be neces- 
sary in the first place to get rid of Dr. Falk, who represents the struggle 
against Ultramontanism, and is the champion of the ideas of progress. 
Now Dr. Falk, passing some days ago through Augsburg, was compli- 
mented there by a Liberal deputation of the town, who expressed their 
gratitude for the energy he had shown in resisting Ultramontane preten- 
sions. In replying, the minister said that all the rumours recently set 
afloat as to a change of system in Prussian policy and as to his own retire- 
ment, were pure inventions. On this subject, the correspondent of a German 
newspaper reports a significant conversation with Prince Bismarck. During 
his stay at Kissingen he had invited a member of the Diet, Herr Jung, to 
dine with him. The conversation turned on the new Conservative party 
said to be in course of formation. The Prince declared that he could not 
ally himself with such a party, because there would be at its head men 
whose policy in ecclesiastical affairs would force him to separate from Herr 
Falk, the representative of the Kulturkampf. Prince Bismarck added 
that he would never sacrifice the rights of the State to the spirit of domina- 
tion in the Catholic clergy. The contest seems to be losing its intensity, 
because the resistance and provocations on the part of the clergy are less 


violent ; but the Chancellor has gone too far in the battle to be able to 
withdraw. 


At Westminster there were rumours towards the end of the session of the 
rise of some kind of organization among the Liberals who sit below the gang- 
way. If this means the formation of a Third Party, it is at least premature, 
and it will perhaps never be realised at any future time. What has really 
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been done is due to the growth of a strong opinion of the advantages of con- 
nected action among the group of members who are called the Extreme Left. 
To apply the classification of French parties to those of our own country is 
thoroughly misleading, for there is no such division among politicians in 
England as the gulf that separates Right from Left at Versailles—except 
possibly the separation between the Irish Home Rule members and the rest 
of the House. The group of members who have come to an informal 
understanding to act with a certain concert, have far more points of agree- 
ment, than points of difference, with the official Liberals on the front bench. 
In truth there is, we believe, no question—not even the Disestablishment 
of the Church itself—on which the dispute between the Whig and the 
Radical is more than a question of time. The Radical believes that opinion 
is already ripe for measures which the Whig thinks the country not yet pre- 
pared for; but the Radical asks for nothing which the Whig is not ready to 
accept, after he has been persuaded that the constituencies wish for it or 
assent to it. It is therefore the business of the Liberal who has faith in the 
possibilities of improving government, and who has measures in his mind 
which he believes likely to promote that improvement, to bring the rest of 
the party round to his own opinion. 

The Opposition contains two chief groups : those who have made up their 
minds that the programme of great improvements is exhausted for some, 
perhaps for many, years to come: and, on the other hand, those who 
reject this complacent repose with all their hearts. The leaders nearly all 
at present are in the former of these two classes. The exhausting labours 
of legislation between 1868 and 1878 still weigh on their jaded spirits. They 
have no appetite even for power, if it is to be won by the laborious applica- 
tion of their minds to new problems and the device and enforcement of new 
problems. On all the serious questions, again, which are sure to force 
themselves to the front with the next tide of political interest in the country, 
the former leaders are divided. Lord Hartington is with us in the matter 
of education, and is not against us as to Disestablishment, but he is averse 
to a further extension of the franchise. Mr. Forster is a reactionist and the 
great buttress of reactionary ideas about national education, but he isa 
liberal as to the franchise and probably as to the land, while he has never 
committed himself against Disestablishment. Mr. Lowe, we are sorry to 
think, is cold to all the subjects we have named, but would work heartily 
for law reform, and any changes in the direction of more scientific adminis- 
tration—both of them matters of immense importance, and matters on which 
there is room for the most valuable improvements. Of Mr. Gladstone who 
can speak ? 

This being the state of liberalism among the Olympians of the front 
bench, it is high time, if there be any political energy and political courage 
alive in the country, that those members of the House of Commons who 
agree in their general views of the direction of improved government should 
endeavour to secure an effective influence over the rest of the party. This 
can only be done by union for parliamentary purposes ; by putting an end 
to a discouraging isolation ; by lending to each the support of all. There 
is nothing to be gained by a breach with the Whigs ; there is everything to 
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be gained by convincing the Whigs that, if they wish for the support of the 
Radicals, they must at least listen to what the Radicals have to say, and no 
longer consider them as an inorganic group of men, each riding a hobby of 
his own. A measure that is only a hobby when in the hands of one man 
fighting for his own hand, takes its place in serious politics when it is 
known to be brought forward in concert with sixty or seventy other 
members, who are deliberately in the habit of acting together. There is 
no insult to Whig sincerity in this feeling. The true Whig doctrine is 
that to carry out what the country wishes, whatever that may be, is the 
business of the legislature. The Radicals say no more. 

One argument of those who urge a more effective union among the active 
Liberals, is that only on condition of such habitual concert do you surround 
a man with that bracing and stimulating atmosphere which makes political 
responsibility more seriously felt and more cheerfully accepted. Close 
co-operation with others encourages an energetic interest in questions that 
would otherwise be neglected or only languidly attended to; it makes the 
promoter of a measure more confident for one thing, and more in earnest in 
mastering it, for another. Take, for example, the group of Bills or Resolu- 
tions of which notice was given at the end of the session by the members 
who recognise the value of connected action. They comprise the following 
subjects :—1. The construction of representative boards for the administra- 
tion of counties. 2. The revision of the incidence of taxation, with a view toan 
arrangement more equitable towards the poorer classes. 8. The exercise 
of the power of summary jurisdiction, and the system of appointing and 
controlling magistrates. 4. The practices and regulations connected with 
voting, with a view to making the franchise more real. 5. Tenant right 
and game laws. 

Not all the measures referred to under these headings are of capital import- 
ance, but it will be observed that each of them opens up an approach to one of 
three great fields of legislative improvement—namely, the Land system, Taxa- 
tion, and the extension and increased efficiency of Popular Representation. 
Well, the fact that A. and B. are both members of a single group will make 
each of them more willing to take a deeper and more real interest in the 
quéstion of the other. A. will take pains to master B.’s subject, in order to 
be able to support him in debate. One of the great evils of the present 
condition of the House of Commons is that if a member has “ got a 
question,” and follows the party whip, then he has fulfilled the whole duty 
of a member of Parliament. But anybody who undertakes to work with others 
will naturally be led to work at other questions besides that in which he is 
specially interested. One of the chief objects of such a union will be to 
make sure of having the most efficient debate possible upon the various 
subjects of the programme. This is only attainable on condition that 
the union can supply the mover with a sufficient number of competent 
backers, and obviously the only competent backer is one who has studied 
the arguments and ideas of the subject in detail. 

It is perhaps not too presumptuous for an outside observer to remark 
three main deficiencies in the daily work of the House of Commons: first, 
want of political courage ; second, want of vigilance ; third, want of ampler 
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knowledge more widely diffused. Take such a measure as the Day Indus- 
trial-School Clause of the new Education Act. When a child keeps com- 
pany with rogues or vagabonds or is out of proper control, and the parent 
satisfies the Court that he cannot make the child go to school, then the 
child may be sent to a day industrial school. Right or wrong, this is one 
of the most socialistic things ever done. Yet if you turn to Hansard, you 
see that the most radically innovating feature in the Act was hardly dis- 
cussed at all. Well, this shows either want of vigilance or want of know- 
ledge, or else it shows both. If the House of Commons is good for any- 
thing at all, it ought not to have passed this without the most careful ex- 
amination. Now the effect of consent among a body of men—however 
modest in numbers, yet—thoroughly in carnest, would be to prevent such 
pretermissions as this. Courage will be increased by the co-operation of 
men who want something, against men who only want to remain quiet; the 
probabilities of vigilance will be multiplied with the number of members 
interested ; the diffusion of accurate political knowledge will accompany 
anything like a collective programme, for which all its supporters will have 
to be prepared to do battle. 

There are a great many things to be said against party government, but 
evils of a new kind arise, if one of the two parties is so disorganized as hardly 
to be a party. We have no great faith in the magic virtues of artificial 
organization, but we have very firm faith indeed in the virtues of a habit of 
co-operation. No doubt mere co-operation will not serve in the stead of 
right ideas, or new and original applications of accepted principle ; it will not 
do the work of the political thinker. But there are many improvements worth 
carrying, which are only waiting for parliamentary force. And the first 
step to this augmentation of parliamentary force, whether inside the House 
or outside, is to collect the men who have the most vivid belief in a better 
form of national life, into a united group. It is possible that the cohesive 
force of the new alliance may prove too weak, as the programme becomes 
more far-reaching. Meanwhile, the union is sure to do some good, and we 
do not see how it can do any mischief, except to those who seek nothing 
beyond turning out the Ministry, and sitting in their seats with nothing 
better than their policy. 


The most important incident of the closing days of the session, was a 
strong deputation to Lord Hartington to urge a more vigorous protest 
against the Education Bill than had yet been made. If, as is believed, 
this was originated by some of the more active members of the new Liberal 
union, it is a sign that they really understand the feeling of the party in 
the country, and that they have behind them the solid strength of the 
liberal portion of the great constituencies. The deputation was one of 
the strongest and most widely representative that has gone to any 
minister since 1870. It was not the Birmingham League, but English 
liberalism. Official delegates came from the political organizations of every 
leading town in the provinces, and they were all agreed to press the 
fundamental principle that underlies our own objections to the educational 
legislation of the last six years—namely, the indispensableness of only 
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giving public money to the support of institutions in whose managing body 
the public is represented. Lord Hartington agreed to move a resolution, 
which he afterwards made stronger in compliance with the wishes of 
certain leaders of the deputation, and which laid down in terms the pro- 
priety of public representation accompanying the grant of public money. 
This resolution was supported by a party vote, and those, therefore, who 
like ourselves have always advocated this principle, can no longer be 
decently charged with being a mere faction. Our views are those of the 
party, and it is now Mr. Forster who is the organ of a faction. But even 
Mr. Forster, after declining to follow his leader and to accompany his party 
into the lobby against the government Bill, announced with an awkward 
melancholy, that for the future he should hold himself free to take a new 
line in the question. What Mr. Forster’s line may ultimately prove to be, 
is now of no great concern. He was quite honest in refusing to vote 
against Lord Sandon. Lord Sandon had simply followed Mr. Forster’s 
own lines. Lord Sandon’s policy is Mr. Forster's policy written in capital 
letters. When the Liberals return to office, one of their first tasks will 
be to extinguish the system which Mr. Forster and Lord Sandon between 
them have consolidated. That system means two things: (1) the main- 
tenance out of public funds of privately managed schools; (2) the compul- 
sion on a parent to send his children to schools in whose management he 
neither has, nor can have, a direct or indirect voice. Both these conditions are 
inconsistent with the right position of national instruction, as a function in 
which every good citizen should be expected to take an interest. This 
political view of national education—as a part of civil duty and public 
interest and obligation—is that on which Liberals will learn to insist. Not 
that it will efface the objection to the system of Lord Sandon and Mr. 
Forster from the point of view of the Dissenter’s conscience. It shows a 
very shallow knowledge of English character to suppose that the Dissenter 
will patiently see his child driven by law into a school paid for by public 
money, but managed exclusively by the man who denounces the Dissenter’s 
religion every other Sunday from the parish pulpit. But this is only one . 
aspect of the system of educating our people through the sects. However 
weakened the Dissenters may be electorally, their very just grievance hap- 
pens to fit in with a view of national life, and of the share of education in it, 
which is now one of the tests between Liberalism and Obscurantism. 

We may make a remark on what the sectarian party think a very acute 
stroke of policy. The old Twenty-fifth Section enabled School Boards to 
pay the fees of indigent children in sectarian schools. The corresponding 
section of Lord Sandon’s new Act compels Boards of Guardians to pay 
such fees where the parent chooses a sectarian school. Now take the case 
of an indigent Catholic parent, whose priest persuades him to ask for his 
child’s pence for the Catholic school. He goes to the School Board. They 
say: ‘* We cannot pay your fees in the school of St. Januarius: if you like 
to send your child to a Board School, we can remit under Section 17 of 
Act of 1870. If you insist on St. Januarius, you must go to the Guardians ; 
they can give you the money; we cannot.” That is to say, the parent 
who seeks money for the sake of sending his child to a sectarian school, will 
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have to go before the body whom he thoroughly dislikes, trom whom he 
will have neither sectarian nor educational sympathy, and whose inquisition 
into his circumstances will be much stiffer than has been customary among 
School Boards. He will, therefore, be very likely to be content to have 
the fees remitted for his child in the Board School, instead of taking 
the trouble to persuade the guardians to pay the fees for a sectarian school. 
In that case, the amendment which was pressed upon the government 
by the Catholics and by the hotter of their own clericalists, will have the 
directly opposite effect to that which was anticipated. 

It cannot continue to be endured for ever, nor for very long, that schools 
which have no voluntary support and are entirely maintained by the children’s 
pence and the government grants, shall be exclusively in the hands of 
private and irresponsible managers. On the other hand it may seem too 
harsh a thing—however strong the Liberal feeling may by-and-by grow to 
be in the country—to withdraw the grants from all the sectarian schools, 
though there would be nothing really inequitable in such a measure. The 
final solution of the question will probably take some such shape as the 
withdrawal of all government aid or recognition from schools whose managing 
bodies do not contain an element of public representation. This change 
will be the result of the spontaneous agitation that is sure to grow up in 
the course of the administration of the new Act. 

One other observation ought to be made upon Lord Sandon’s Act. If 
you are going to throw public duties of an entirely new kind upon Boards 
of Guardians, then you ought to reconstruct the system under which 
Boards of Guardians are elected. That is the next thing to be done. At 
present, the elective power for such Boards and the number of ex officio 
members upon them, combine to make them merely the representatives of 
property. But if they are to mix in the most intimate affairs of the poor 
(not paupers, mark, under the Education Act), they must be made to 
represent the poor as well as the rich. 


The removal of our great parliamentary mime from the Lower to the 
Upper House is the best thing that has happened to the House of Commons 
for some years. Life may be less entertaining in that costly Club, but it 
will be more edifying for those who do not take the Club view. The change 
will do more than anything else could have done to clear the moral air of the 
House. The very presence in a serious body of a solemn farceur, if he be 
a farceur of genius and authority, is demoralising. To see the very genius 
and incarnation of Irony in the highest political seat, withers the political 
conscience. Mephistopheles has a deadly fascination. His wit, his swift, 
ghastly glimpses into the hollowness of things, his subtle art in varnishing his 
own motives and tarnishing the motives of other people, his superb contempts, 
are awful gifts in the eyes of the country squire and the cotton-spinner. 
They set a bad fashion, and they make a mischievous example. Even on 
the front Opposition bench, Mr. Disraeli is said to have inspired able 
rhetoricians with the singular ambition of being that curious character, the 
mimic of a mime. Certainly the success has been so striking, that it is not 
surprising if it excites emulation. It is true that English Tories have been 
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led before now by such a man as Bolingbroke ; but then Bolingbroke, after 
all, though a freethinker and a political charlatan, was still of good English 
family. We are inclined to envy the next generation, for they will be 
able to see it in all its wonder. We are too near. Under the robes of 
the ennobled party chief of 1876, we cannot help seeing the humble party 
bravo of 1846. 

By an astonishing stroke, the Prime Minister has chosen for his title the 
very title of all others that is best fitted to shrivel up his pretensions, if the 
English world only knew what it ought to know of its greatest men. The 
last commoner who was made an earl as head of an administration was 
Chatham. Beaconsfield was the residence of Edmund Burke, and the patent 
was actually in course of preparation, raising him to the peerage as Lord 
Beaconsfield. Mr. Disraeli is hardly one of those sublime mockers who 
carry their spirit so far as to mock themselves. Yet can he be serious in 
daring to associate his career with the name of that great man? It is true 
that his race has had, with all its gifts, little sense of taste in decoration, 
from Solomon in all his glory downwards. The most insignificant of that race 
thinks no clothing and no jewellery too gorgeous to be becoming. Yet it is 
rather more than one can bear, that the man who entered life as the bravo 
of the Protectionists, should trick himself out as a successor to the title of 
the author of the Thoughts on Scarcity. It is in the law of things that the 
wicked shall flourish as the green bay-tree ; but why should the man whose 
last words in the House of Commons were a plea for the authors of massacre 
and oppression in Turkey, try to associate his name with the memory of the 
man who gave fourteen of the best years of his life to punish the oppressor 
of the natives of India? It is excellent, no doubt, to be a wit, to be an 
epigrammatist, to have the secret of pithy phrase, but what has the 
artificer of these flashy things to do with the man whose lofty spirit, whose 
weighty judgment, whose magnanimous aims, whose imperial under- 
standing, gave him such majestic authority over our English speech ? 
How laughable it is! The man, however, who is Lord Beaconsfield has 
knowledge and arts, that were not possessed by the man who only was to 
have been Lord Beaconsfield. He knows men, and he despises them. And 
nobody living has much better reason, if we contrast the contempt and 
abuse showered upon Mr. Dibraeli with the blind adulation that is now 
offered up by the very same journals to the same man and the same character 
under his more exalted name. 


Aug. 28, 1876. 











